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slashing at the wine-skins, preserves somehow intact the 
respect and honour of us all throughout, even in his most 
outrageous vagaries, as a true-born 


Mr. 


gentleman. 


during one long season of operatic triumphs, Mark | Pickwick, again, under the most preposterous circum- 


Lemon was the sole and responsible editor of Punch for 


considerably more 
thana whole quarter 
of acentury. The 
béton he wielded he 
had, so to speak, 
picked up in the 
streets ; but, for all 
that, he wielded it 
not only with a 
vigour that often re- 
sounded * through 
the town, but, for 
the most part, even 
withacertain degree 
of grace and dex- 
terity. The gro- 
tesque and whim- 
sical character of 
the publication he 
presided over some- 
how never seemed 
to attach to himself 
individually any of 
the attributes of the 
simply ridiculous. 
It was in this par- 
ticular precisely the 
same, it may be 
added, with each 
member of the emi- 
nent group of co/- 
laborateurs who 
worked together so 
harmoniously and 
during so many 
years under his 
direction. These, 
whether artistic or 
literary, never once, 
it may be said, sank 
to absurdity, never 
once degenerated to 
buffoonery, even in 
the wildest of their 
extravagances. 


always been with the greatest exemplars, or with the 
noblest exponents of humour in all literatures. 
often been remarked that Don Quixote, in his battered 
Morion, even when charging at the 
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stances, when placed in the most 
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It was thus with them, indeed, as it has, haveengendered. Thewriters who are 
| of the people are invariably those who have moved them 
the most frequently to tears and laughter. Save occasion- 
ally, as when in one rare and exceptional instance, Thomas 
Hood first gave to the world anonymously his “Song of the 


It has 
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windmills, or | 


utterly ludicrous 
situations, retains 
always entire some- 


| thing more than our 


mere goodwill, de- 
spite the purely 
laughable character 
of his surroundings. 
Insomuch, that in 
the very exordium 
or preamble of the 
history of “that 
great man,” we read 
with a sort of com- 
placency of “his 
elevated position re- 
vealing those tights 
and gaiters, which, 
had they clothed an 
ordinary man,might 
have passed without 
observation, but 
which, when Pick- 
wick clothed them 
—if we may use 
the expression— 
inspired involuntary 
awe and respect.” 
As it is with the 
more inimitable 
creations of the hu- 
morists, so it is in 
all the happier in- 
stances with the hu- 
morists themselves. 
Instead of being, in 
any conceivable 
way, individually 
lowered by their 
geniality, they al- 
ways appear, on the 
contrary, to be pe- 
culiarly endear2d to 
their readers by the 
innocent mirth they 
nearest tothe hearts 
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Shirt” in the columns of the London Charivari, Punch 
has rested content, as a rule, with appealing only to the 
national sense of the ridiculous. Almost from the first 
moment of its existence as a periodical the guidance of 
its staff of wits, both of pen and pencil, lay at the com- 
mand of the kindly satirist, the genial lyrist, the cordial 
dramatist, and the vivacious novelist, the salient incidents 
of whose career as a man of letters we are here desirous, 
in a few touches, of rapidly sketching. 

Mark Lemon was born in London on the 3oth No- 
vember, 1809, and not only by reason of the locality of 
‘his birth, but by the bent of his genius, he was a thorough 
Londoner. From a very early period of his life he 
devoted himself to literature. Apart from occasional 
contributions in a fragmentary way to one or other of 
the periodicals, his earliest efforts to obtain the ear of 
the public were made through the intervention of 
theatrical managers. As a dramatist he was rapid and 
prolific. Upwards of sixty pieces, supplied to the stage 
first of all in swift succession, but afterwards at uncer- 
tain, and, towards the last, at more and more lengthened 
intervals, attest at one and the same time the industry of 
his hand and the inventive fruitfulness of his imagination. 
Now a roystering farce, technically called, when the most 
entirely outré,a genuine Adelphi screamer; now a sen- 
sational melodrama ; now a graceful operetta or burletta ; 
now a three-act comic drama ; now a five-act comedy, 
appealed in rapid sequence to the taste of playgoers, and 
while doing so gradually familiarized the general public 
with the agreeably prononcé and acidulated name of the 
popular dramatist. 

Curiously enough, on the 31st of March, 1836, when 
there appeared the first green number of the earliest of the 
shilling serials of Charles Dickens—No. 1, that is, of 
the inimitable “Pickwick” —there was lying in the 
hands of the manager of the Strand Theatre about the 
earliest of all Mark Lemon’s farces—one that was pro- 
duced on the stage there for the first time on the evening 
of the 25th of April, under the seemingly dzzarre title of 
“The P. L., or 30, Strand.” The oddity of the coin- 
cidence is this, that whereas that first number of “ Pick- 
wick” introduced the reader to Alfred Jingle, Esq.,. that 
first night immediately afterwards of “ The P. L., or 30, 
Strand,” introduced the playgoers to Stamper Jingle, 
Esquire, the hero of the little farcical interlude. In what 
capacity? Note this, in the light of the now well-known 
pathetic second chapter of Mr. Forster’s biography of 
the master humorist! In Stamper Jingle’s capacity as 
the poet laureate of Warren’s blacking manufactory. 

Half-a-dozen other farces of Mark Lemon’s, out of a 
crowd of similar pleasantries, may here be particularized. 
S-veral of these, when named, will be at once recognized 
as old favourites. Two generations of frequenters of 
the Adelphi, for example, will bear in delighted remem- 
brance the fun and frolic of “ Domestic Economy,” those 
whose recollection goes back to the unctuous comicality 
of Wright in ¥ohn Grumly, and those more recently 
accustomed to the drier and stolider humour of Toole 
in the same character. Who, again, has forgotten that 
“ original farce in the vulgar tongue,” as it was termed 
point blank upon the playbill, a regular May Day pas- 
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time, entitled and ‘subtitled, “ Jack in the Green, or Hints 
on Etiquette?” Another will yet be borne laughingly in 
mind by many, under the anything but animated name 
of “The Slow Man.”# A kindred whimsicality was “A 
Moving Tale” (evidently, one would say, written by a 
Wag); coupled with which, as each of a piece with 
it as a scrap of mirthful nonsense, may be mentioned 
one designated “My Sister Kate,” and another 
“The Railway Belle.” Among a throng of minor 
dramatic pieces from the ready hand of Mark Lemon, 
one opera, two melodramas, and three burlettas, may 
now, very briefly and simply, in passing, be enumerated, 
The particular opera here referred to was the one in 
three acts, called “The Pacha’s Bridal,” partly in prose, 
partly versified. Another, entitled “The Lady of 
the Lake,” tauntingly attributed to the same hand 
by one of the few cynical depreciators of the future 
editor of Punch, is mentioned, and even derisively 
quoted from, in a retaliatory onslaught on Mark Lemon, 
later on to be spoken of more particularly. The sting 
of the gibe, here, was all the more poignant, doubtless, 
from the mere circumstance of Mark Lemon’s assailant 
being the very man Punch had so often roasted as Balfe's 
librettist. Among the melodramas dashed off with 
evident gusto by our playwright in his earlier days, the 
two referred to as worthy of passing note, because of 
their highly effective character, were “ The Ancestress,” 
in two acts, and another illustrative of a brother's love, 
a melodrama, also in two acts, called “ Self-Accusation.” 
As for the three burlettas already alluded to, but not 
yet named, they were each in one act, and were respect- 
ively entitled, “The House of Ladies,” as contradis- 
tinguished from the House of Lords (a prescient forecast 
of the women’s rights movement), “ Love and Charity,” 
and one mystically dubbed, “The Grey Doublet.” 
Several dramas were written by Mark Lemon, after the 
French, we had almost said after the Siamese fashion, 
in a sort of intimate literary partnership; his chosen 
collaborateur in all these instances being his old friend 
and intimate, the late Metropolitan magistrate, Gilbert 4 
Beckett. Their joint handiwork in this way was mostly 
adaptation. One of their most telling hits, for example, 
was their skilfully contrived translation from the French 
of Messieurs Dumanois and Dennery—that fascinating 
“Don Cesar de Bazan,” of whose handsome form and 
features, James Wallack was the radiant embodiment. 
Another notable success achieved by them, after the 
same fashion, was their dramatized version of the most 
poetical of all Charles Dickens’ Christmas story-books, 
to wit “The Chimes,” the goblin tale of some bells that 
rang an old year out and a new year in. Between them, 
again, Mark Lemon and Gilbert 4 Beckett another while 
produced in the shape of what they fantastically called 
a new grand empirical exposition, their two-act drama 
in verse, called “St. George and the Dragon,” and by 4 
still wilder freak of fancy, another two-act drama, also 
in verse, yclept “Peter Wilkins, or the Loadstone 
Rock and the Flying Indians,” described by themselves 
on their playbill, quite accurately, as an extra extrava- 
gant extravaganza! P 

It is in some ten or twelve original plays of his own 























independent composition, however, far rather than in a 
few joint-stock burlesques, in half-a-dozen startling 
melodramas, or in a score of laughter-moving farces, 
that Mark Lemon has any reasonable hope of being 
borne yet awhile in remembrance. During the same 
year which witnessed his farcical apparition on the heels 
of “Pickwick,” as already mentioned, within three 
months after Warren’s P. L. had been fooled to the top 
of his bent at the Strand Theatre, there was produced 
for the first time on the transpontine boards of the Surrey, 
one July evening in 1836, Mark Lemon’s drama in five 
acts, written in blank verse, and entitled “Arnold of 
Winkelried.” It was commemorative of the victory 
obtained, A.D. 1386, by the hero of Underwald over 
Leopold Duke of Austria, on the field of Sempach. 
Another five-act play was produced by him in 1841, 
called interrogatively “ What will the world say?” Dur- 
ing the very next season, that of 1842, came out the 
original comic drama of “The Turf.” One of the most 
popular of all his dramatic effusions in its day was 
the two-act play of “The Ladies’ Club.” Another 
that long vied with it in attraction was the sentimental 
drama, also in two acts, called, after its heroine, “ Gwyn- 
neth Vaughan.” A piece, wonderfully acted in its princi- 
pal character by old William Farren, was that still tradi- 
tionally memorable as “ Grandfather Whitehead.” Others 
might readily be particularized as worthy of note in 
various ways, such as the “School for Tigers,” or again 
as “Rob of Fen,” or yet further as “ M.P. for the Rotten 
Borough.” But enough will have been said in the way 
of putting a crown to Mark Lemon’s labours as a 
dramatist, when we have named what is incompar- 
ably the best of all his dramatic pieces, meaning the one 
wittily entitled “ Hearts are Trumps,” and which, more 
unmistakeably than any other of his plays, is a genuine 
contribution to dramatic literature. 

Saturday, the 17th July, 1841, is the date affixed to the 
first number of a new periodical then issued, and for 
some considerable time afterwards, with but very small 
apparent chance of success, under the title of Punch, or 
the London Charivari. It was projected by a little 
cluster of wits, dramatic writers most of them, journal- 
ists, artists and magazine contributors, who were bent 
upon starting a novelty, and who probably, while doing 
80, little dreamt that they were establishing an institu- 
tion. Conspicuous among these adventurous men of 
letters, were several writers whose prominent share in the 
enterprize at its commencement has been either carelessly 
forgotten or purposely ignored. Foremost among these 
was Henry Mayhew, afterwards chiefly known through 
his uncompromising revelation of the lower and hitherto 
overlooked strata of London life, laid bare to pub- 
lic view in his “London Labour and the London 
Poor.” Another was the late Sterling Coyne, a capital 
farce writer, and a most ingenious dramatic adapter. A 

itd, whose participation in the new comic venture has 
scarcely ever been acknowledged from that time to this, 
Was the learned and accomplished Professor Edward 
Forbes, the natural philosopher. . Associated with these 
were others whose brilliant services as members of the 

unch staff are long since not only within the knowledge 
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of us all, but are held delightedly in our grateful remem- 
brance. Mark Lemon was installed from the first as 
joint editor of Punch with Henry Mayhew. A 
couple of years had barely slipped by, however, from 
the date of the foundation of the new periodical, when, 
Henry Mayhew having seceded, upon Mark Lemon 
thenceforth devolved the sole ‘and undivided respon- 
sibility of the editorship. From that turning-point in 
the history of the London Charivari, the déton was 
wielded by him with undisputed authority, until his 
grasp upon it, from 1843 until 1870, was relaxed 
eventually alone by death. Owning allegiance to his 
thoroughly genial, yet thoroughly autocratic sway, there 
were clustered around him, pen or pencil in hand—glass 
in hand‘on Wednesday evenings, when the Punch dinner 
was given, week after week, during all those seven-and- 
twenty years under his blithe presidency—a group of 
authors and illustrators, any brace of whom one might 
have thought would have secured the fortunes from the 
very outset of any ordinary periodical. There, among 
them, preparing for his masterly analysis of the genus 
“Snob,” was William Thackeray. There, too, one might 
almost say filially, sharpening his “H B,” in readiness for 
the delineation, in grotesque medieval perspective, of 
“Ye Manners and ye Customs of ye Englishe,” was 
Richard Doyle. Thackeray, it is true, as an earnest and 
manly believer in Napoleonism, was to withdraw later 
on, regretfully, it may be, but resolutely, and even at 
the moment almost disdainfully, when the fleering gibes 
directed against the Second Empire were iterated with 
a persistency that appeared to his honest love of fair- 
play to amount to something very much like malignity. 
Doyle, in like manner, out of a noble sense of con- 
scientiousness, was, prior to that, to abandon all further 
connection with what outraged all that he in his heart 
and soul recognized as most sacred and venerable, in 
the midst of the fanatical exacerbation excited at the 
time, when one Bull (John) was fairly maddened by 
another (the Pontifical), the former recognizing in the 
latter nothing less than the irritating rag of | scarlet 
thenceforth known, far and wide, as the Papal Ag- 
gression. The memories of “Jeames, of Buckley Square,” 
and of “ P’liceman X,” as many other imaginary 
shadowings forth of Michael Angelo Titmarsh still 
attest, that, for several delightful years after the in- 
auguration of Punch, W. M. Thackeray was well to the 
fore among the contributors to our London Charivari. 
In the same way, quite as unmistakeably, the little 
“cocky bird,” perched on the interwoven initia’; R. D., 
testified abundantly, until the outbreak of the No Popery 
turmoil of 1850 (testifies even now on the perennial 
cover), that the pictorial celebrant of “ Messrs. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson,” held his own bravely side by side 
with the ablest illustrators of the drollest periodical in 
Christendom. Pre-eminent among his compeers of the 
pencil then, and for many years afterwards, was the in- 
imitable John Leech, facile princeps, a very Hogarth of 
the wood-block, if only by right of the peerless humour 
lavished upon every line of his “ Pictures of Life and 
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Another comic artist in his own peculiar way, also 
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wholly unapproachable, was, and most happily still is, 
that delectable John Tenniel, who has lifted caricature 
into a fine art, and has long since utterly surpassed even 
the ablest of his predecessors in his one especial forte, or 
métiey as a cartoonist. Hilarious and exhilarating as 
one of his own rattling comic songs, ditties half patter 
half clatter, and one and all of them, as a rule, thoroughly 
idiomatic—there was long enrolled on the Punch staff 
that veritable Bob Sawyer among English men of letters, 
Albert Smith, one who was always to be relied upon 
until he took to clambering up Mont Blanc, and after 
that to viewing China with the eyes of a true-born 
Cockney. Passing over a throng of lesser names, how- 
ever, and coming at length to three—all reference to 
whom we have thus purposely reserved until now—there 
were yet three others among the most notable contri- 
butors ever enrolled upon the powerful corps of J/r. 
Punch, one of whom, the sole survivor of the three, was 
eventually to become Mark Lemon's immediate suc- 
cessor in the editorship. There, for example, was Shirley 
Brooks, the one thus wisely selected by the proprietary 
to fill Mark Lemon’s vacant chair. There, moreover, 
was the most caustic of all the wits on Punch, the ink- 
drops from whose pen, like the words from the mouths 
of the two Arabian princesses, turned so often alter- 
nately to toads and vipers, or to rubies and diamonds— 
meaning by this no other, of course, than Douglas 
Jerrold, the truthful historian of a Feather, the accurate 
reporter of “ Mrs.’ Caudle’s Curtain Lectures.” There, 
finally, was that most incorrigible of punsters, Gilbert 
Abbott a Beckett, who made the Historic Muse of Eng- 
land, who made those “implacable foes of the school- 
boy” the ancient Romans, who made even the judicial 
gravity of Blackstone himself, one after another, grin 
through a horse-collar. It was over a throng of drolls 
and wits, and humorists, and men of genius, and carica- 
turists such as these we have here enumerated that Mark 
Lemon, during a period of very nearly thirty years 
altogether, presided with the kindliest open hand, the 
cheeriest voice, the merriest eye, the blithest smile! 
Surrounding himself by none but friends, even while 
“having at” every imposture, sham, and humbug, social 
or political, that, turn by turn, tempted him to authorise 
the administration now of a vigorous cut (on the wood 
block), now a poignant thrust (with a pen-point), at the 
loftiest, no less readily than at the lowliest of pretenders. 
It is curious to remember now, when Punch has for 
years upon years past teen so firmly established, that 
notwithstanding all the ability squandered upon it from 
the very first, a considerable time elapsed before any- 
thing at all like a success was achieved. Before one 
penny was gained by the undertaking upwards of 8000/. 
sterling had been expended, that is, had been actually 
sunk by the proprietors in a seemingly hopeless endea- 
vour to set the enterprise fairly afloat. At length, how- 
ever, the long-looked-for turn of the tide, when least it 
might have been anticipated, came in the end, as the 
well-earned reward of both wits and capitalists. It was the 
first Christmas number that brought with it that “ flood” 
that once taken, according to Shakspere, leads on to 
fortune. Punch having been indebted to its printers and 
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publishers to the tune of 8000/., now rising much higher 
than it had fallen, sprang to an average weekly circula- 
tion of at least cight thousand. 

A dozen years“fterwards, in the course of a radiant 
article in the Quarterly for January, 1855, Thackeray 
himself, under the half-raised mask of the anonymous, for 
his style was simply unmistakeable, thus pleasantly com. 
mented upon a transformation in the accomplishment of 
which he himself had participated. “ Time was,” said he, 
under his then momentarily assumed guise as a Quarterly 
reviewer, “ Time was, if we remember Mr. P.’s history 
rightly, that he did not wear silk stockings nor well 
made clothes”—Thackeray in his unmistakeable voice 
here adding with delicious comicality —“ the little dorsal 
irregularity in his figure is almost an ornament now, so 
excellent a tailor has he!” The reviewer, in so speaking, 
having apparently a half-conscious remembrance flitting 
upon the instant through his mind of that preposterous 
couplet of one of the great sartorial advertizers,— 

“ Our fit is such that if you have a hump, 
Our dress coat will conceal the ugly bump.” 

Until the date of M/r. Punch assuming to himself the 
position of a gentleman devoted to literature, it must 
certainly be admitted by us all that his life had been 
thoroughly raffish and Bohemian, had certainly been the 
very reverse of the reputable. His daily habit, so to 
express it, was that of loafing about street corners, and 
of hobbing and nobbing, in the persons of his intimates 
and familiars while on the tramp, in the tap rooms of 
village inns; while in town, at the bars of public houses. 
Once, however, he had, on abandoning his nomadic career, 
taken a local habitation in Fleet Street, emblazoning his 
name over the lintel of his establishment, the change 
apparent in him was such, that Thackeray could with 
truth say of him, still speaking through his article in the 
Quarterly, “ He (Mr. Punch) is combed, washed, neatly 
clothed, and perfectly presentable. He goes into the 
very best company ; he keeps a stud at Melton ; he has 
a moor in Scotland ; he rides in the park ; has his stall 
in the opera; is constantly dining out at clubs and in 
private society ; and goes every night in the season to 
balls and parties, where you see the most beautiful 
women possible. He is welcomed among his new friends 
the great, though, like the good old English gentleman 
of the song, he does not forget the small; he pats the 
heads of street boys and girls; relishes the jokes of 
Jack the costermonger and Bob the dustman ; good- 
naturedly spies out Molly the cook flirting with Police- 
man X.; or Mary the nursemaid, as she listens to the 
fascinating guardsman.” /Punch’s education, one § 
tempted to add here, clearly embracing the humanities! 

While we have said that Mark Lemon, all through his 
responsible career as the editor of Punch, surrounded 
himself by none but friends, we weuld remark, at the 
same time, that, here again, the rule was proved by the 
exception A little more than half a dozen years ha 
elapsed after the original starting of the London Chari- 
vari, when one at any rate among the multitude of those 
he and his staff of writers and artists had been goo® 
humouredly girding at, touched to the quick apparently 
by the shafts of ridicule directed against him, almost 
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always with unerring aim, turned suddenly upon his 
assailants, and discharged savagely into the midst of 
them a rough-and-ready old blunderbuss, charged to the 
muzzle of it with shrapnel. “A Word with Punch,” was 
the title of this pamphlet of retaliation. It consisted of 
twelve pages of a quarto size, was published at three- 
pence, and was, for the most part, a facsimile, in the 
general appearance of it, of the publication it formally 
arraigned at the bar of public opinion. Even the cover 
of Punch was ludicrously imitated—a caricature carica- 
tured! The pamphleteer, who blazoned his name upon 
it, was Alfred Bunn, already referred to here as Balfe’s 
librettist, and then holding the position of theatrical or 
operatic manager. Smarting under the derision with 
which he had then for a long while been pitilessly pelted 
by the great comic censor, its editor of course especially 
and its principal contributors being held by him for these 
attacks directly responsible, Mr. Bunn, not in an ambus- 
cade, but in broad daylight, loaded his blunderbuss, 
cocked it, aimed, and fired. It is amusing to look at, 
even now, this outpouring of indignation. And remem- 
bering that all concerned in it have by this time vanished 
from the scene, one may thus revert to it for a moment 
without fear of giving any one cause for annoyance. The 
date of the publication is the 11th November, 1847. In the 
manner of his assault upon his assailants, Mr. Bunn showed 
clearly enough that his sense of humour and of sarcasm 
was certainly of the very coarsest. His irony resolves 
itself into personality, his invective into nothing less than 
scurrility, Descanting upon the respective merits of 
three of Punch's “puppets,” as he terms them, the 
pamphleteer portrays them one after another, now with 
pen, now with pencil. “ Wronghead,” meaning by this, 
as he immediately takes particular care to tell us, Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, he depicts in the shape of a spiral ser- 
pent, reminding us, as we look at it now (though Bunn’s 
reptile is moving in a horizontal position),of Mark Tapley’s 
recommendation, whenever you see one of them like a 
corkscrew on your counterpane, sitting up on its bottom 
ting, to cut it down, for it means wenom! “ Sleekhead,” 
the enraged manager robes in a barrister’s gown, giving 
him cloven hoofs, looping a tail jauntily,as though it were a 
tassel, over his right arm, and disclosing upon hisshoulders, 
with a very sinister expression, the comely features and 
whiskers of Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett. “ Thickhead,” to 
complete the trio, is, as a matter of course, no other 
than Mr. Mark Lemon, here elegantly labelled “The 
Literary Potboy,” arrayed in a clean apron, carrying a 
tray of pots in one hand, and a number of Punch in the 
other. Altogether, we may say, bearing a general 
resemblance to Pat in the “ Rejected Addresses,” seen 
here, however, not as “a red haired,” but for once, as— 
™ a curly headed youth 
Fonder of purl and skittle grounds than truth.” 

The pamphleteer, in the letterpress accompanying this 
refined illustration, says brutally, “ As to Mark Lemon, 
there can be no doubt of Ais being a public character, 
for he some time since kept a public-house,” with three 
notes of exclamation. Naively enough, but for that 
very reason all the more grossly, Alfred Bunn immediately 
adds upon this, “ All ceremony, therefore (!), is at an end 
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between us,” meaning between himself and one whom 
he speaks of directly afterwards as “the extraordinary 
| individual who can purvey poetry and porter with equal 
| ability, and edit Punch and mix it at one and the same 
| time.” Not satisfied even then with his outrageous 
| delineations of the three whom he regards as his arch 
foes on the London Charivari, Alfred Bunn ekes out his 
brochure with various “Odds and Ends,” which, besides 
that, served to help out the general resemblance of its 
typographical “get up” to its presumed prototype. 
Among these facetious paragraphs, as they are evidently 
supposed to be, there is one under the head of 
“ Theatrical Announcements Extraordinary,” intimating 
that the “Tempest” is about to be performed for the 
benefit of the late R. B. Peake’s family, the cast of the 
play including— 

“ Caliban (a savage and deformed monster) Mr. Douzlas Jerrold. 
Trinculo (a jester) . . . Mr. Gilbert & Beckett. 
Stephano (a drunken butler) . Mr. Mark Lemon.” 

Another announcement, under the head “ Marriage,” 
is—with a delicacy of wit that the squib writer of the 
Eatenswill Gazette could alone adequately appreciate— 
simply to this effect : “On Thursday last, at St. Bride's, 
Fleet Street, by special licence, Mr. Mark Lemon's 
Conceit to Punch’s Imbecility.” Now-a-days it is almost 
impossible to come across a copy of this singular pro- 
duction, which is, for more reasons than one, a veritable 
curiosity of literature. A carefully preserved impression 
of it was left behind him by the late F. W. Fairholt, 
the artist and antiquary, on the fly-leaf of which we 
read, in the handwriting of the latter, duly authenticated 
with his signature, that “this severe piece of personality,” 
as he terms it, and one that he speaks of as “ too true to 
be pleasant,” “has been industriously bought up and 
destroyed, so that it is now very scarce.” However this 
may have been in the estimation of Mr. Fairholt, there 
cannot be an instant’s doubt of it now, when the clumsy 
missile—flung with such savage intent at good-humoured, 
honest-eyed, generous-hearted Mark Lemon and his two 
companions—comes to be examined, it must pretty cer- 
tainly have recoiled the instant afterwards upon the 
hand that hurled it, like a boomerang. 

Apart from his “never-ending, still-beginning ” labours 
from week to week in his editorial capacity as a comic 
journalist, Mark Lemon was otherwise in many ways 
sufficiently industrious. He still repeatedly from time 
to time “kept in” his hand as a dramatic writer, 
throwing off, as we have already said, at very uncer- 
tain intervals, just simply as the humour prompted 
him, now a farce, now a little comedy, now an 
extravaganza. For several years together he occu- 
pied the position of literary editor of the /é/ustrated 
London News. Tales, sketches, songs, he wrote abund- 
antly for many of the lighter periodicals. Repeatedly 
he contributed to the pages of Household Words. For 
one eccentric interval he condescended to occupy the 
post—and for himself was actually proud of it—the 
incomprehensible post, as duplicated with the editorship 
of Punch, of Private Secretary to Mr. Herbert Ingram, 
then member for Boston, in Lincolnshire. 

Whatever his occupations, Mark Lemon was ready, at 
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every wholesome opportunity, either for athletic sport or 
for purely intellectual recreation. More surely it may 
be said of him than of the majority of dramatic writers 
that he had the histrionic gift strong upon him. As an 





actor he appeared before the footlights generally not in | 


the least like an amateur, but far rather like a skilled | 


and practised professional. He took part repeatedly 
with Charles Dickens in his memorable private theatri- 
cals. At the St. James’s theatre, on the nineteenth 
September, 1845, he was the Brainworm to the great 


novelist’s celebrated impersonation of Captain Bobadil, | 


in that well-remembered version of Ben Jonson’s “Every 
Man in his Humour.” On the repetition of that ster- 
ling performance, of a sterling comedy, for a cha- 
ritable purpose, on the fifteenth of the following Novem- 


é, and the 
great novelist, under the name of. one J/r. Gabblewig 
being, with a rapidity of transformation that was simply 

| marvellous—now Mr. Gadbdblewig himself, now a name. 

less old lady, the very double of Mrs. Gamp, and who js 
perpetually wamdering into verbal incongruities, quite 
worthy of the immortal Sairey, as, for example, where 
she talks of “Mr. Wix, the beadle, afore he died of 
drawing on Vellinton boots to which he was not accus- 


| it, the editor of Punch being Mr. Nightingal 


| tomed, after an ’earty meal of roast beef and a pickled 


walnut, to which he were too parjial ;” now a stone deaf 
old gentleman, “my brother the sexton,” who, being 


| asked “whether he had ever buried,” interrupted at once 


ber, the conductor of Household Words and the editor | 
of Punch vied with each other in the popular farce or | 
interlude from the French of “ Two o'clock in the Morn- | 


ing,”.Charles Dickens being M/r. Snobington, and Mark 
Lemon Zhe Stranger. This was the piece which had 
been acted more than three years previously, on the 
twenty-fifth May, 1842, at Montreal, during the first 
famous visit of “ Boz” to America, and of which Dickens 
wrote home at the time, “ It went with a roar all through.” 
Immediately there was the first inkling of there being 
anything afoot in the shape of what afterwards came to 
be the town-talk as the Tavistock House Theatricals, 
Mark Lemon, and no one else than Mark Lemon, was 
in the very thick of it, side by side with the incomparable 
host, who was installed in those earliest days, in the very 
nursery, as the stage manager—all the rest of the com- 
pany being children, and some of them very little 
children indeed, one of them actually of the tender age 
of between two and three. While Dickens took part in 
the piece then performed (Planché’s “Fortunio”) as 
old Baron Dunover, Mark Lemon, to the screaming 
delight of the youngsters, and of the oldsters too for 
that matter, enacted the unwieldy part of the Dragon, 
who is rendered unwieldier than usual by Fortuntio’s 
stratagem through which, as may be remembered, he is 
reduced to a state of partial intoxication. It was on 
the playbill of this, one of the earliest of the Tavistock 
House performances, a document humorously worded 
throughout by the acting manager himself, that the 
latter was mysteriously announced as the Modern Ros- 
cius, Mark Lemon being facetiously referred to as the 
Infant Phenomenon. Afterwards, under the same roof- 
beams, in the January of 1856, came to view in the midst 
of scenery exquisitely painted by Clarkson Stanfield, 
Wilkie Collins’ thrilling melodrama of “The Lighthouse,” 
re-enacted later on, by a company not unworthy of their 
manager, in the theatre of Campden House, for the 
benefit of the Consumption Hospital at Brompton ; 
Mark Lemon, both in Bloomsbury and Kensington, 
being Facob Rell, and Dickens himself, of course, Aaron 
Gurnock, the old lighthouse-keeper. 

As a delightful fendant to this, when it was originally 
produced at Tavistock House, followed a very farce of 
farces, the joint work of Charles Dickens and Mark 
Lemon, who between them sustained the whole of the 
characters. “Mr, Nightingale’s Diary” was the title of 


by saying that he Aad brewed—he and his old woman— 
“my old woman was a Kentish woman, gentlemen: one 
year, sir, we brewed some of the strongest ale that ever 
you drank, sir: they used to call it down in our part of 
the country (in allusion, you understand, to its great 
strength, gentlemen), ‘Samson with his ‘air on’”; now 
a sort of Sam Weller footman ; now, among a crowd of 
other imaginary oddities, a hypochondriac who is under- 
going the treatment of his supposed disease by a new 
remedy, “ mustard and milk,” in the midst of his eulo- 
giums on which he gives intermittently a shriek, with a 
sotte voce apology, “That’s the mustard!” or a still 
louder one, with an equally meek explanation, “ That's 
the milk!” This laughter-moving piece has never yet 
been published ; but is still borne by all who ever wit- 
nessed its performance in delighted recollection ; as we 
can attest from our own vivid remembrance of /r. Night- 
ingale and his Protean companion. 

Another and still more remarkable drama, profoundly 
tragical, sensational, and pathetic in its general character, 
was written later on by Wilkie Collins, and enacted with 
brilliant effect by Charles Dickens and his amateur com- 
pany on the drawing-room stage of Tavistock House. 
This was the famous melodrama of “ The Frozen Deep,” 
in which Mark Lemon appeared as a bluff and hearty 
sailor, one Lieutenant Crayford, the one who suspects 
that Frank Aldersley (played by the dramatist) has been 
murdered, instead of which he has been chivalrously 
saved from otherwise certain death in the arctic regions 
by the hero of the piece (splendidly impersonated by 
Dickens), poor, half-maddened, noble-hearted Richard 
Wardour. In Mrs. Inchbald’s farce of “ Animal Mag- 
netism,” which was the afterpiece, Mark acted Pedrillo 
to Dickens’ Doctor; and it was in this, if we remember 
rightly, that Dickens suddenly improvised a gag on 
Mark Lemon’s whipping the chintz cover off the sola 
over his shoulders by way of a disguise, that he had “ the 
general appearance of going to have his hair cut!" a 
remark so wonderfully dpropfos that it fairly convul 
every one with laughter both before and behind the foot- 
lights. 3 

Shortly after the funeral of Douglas Jerrold, in the 
June of 1857, in Norwood Cemetery, where the pall- 
bearers were Dickens and Thackeray, Charles Knight 
and Horace Mayhew, Mark Lemon and Monckton 
Milnes, now Lord Houghton, “The Frozen Deep, ™ 
aid of the fund then being raised in the interest of the 
dead wit’s family, was, on the 4th of July, 1857, enacted 




















Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. But a little more than five 
years previously, Mark Lemon had taken part in a yet 
more notable court performance, namely, when, for the 
Guild of Literature and Art, Lerd Lytton’s comedy of 
“Not so bad as we seem,” had been represented for the 
first time on the opposite side of that great thorough- 
fare, that is, at his Grace the Duke of Devonshire’s, in 
the presence of the Queen: Mark Lemon being Sir 
Geoffrey Thornside, Dickens representing Lord Wilmot—a 
young man at the head of the sede more than a century 
ago, and Douglas Jerrold himself Lord Wilmot's friend 
and double, J/r. Shadowly Softhead. There it was in effect, 
on that first night of the memorable Guild performances, 
that “Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” just now mentioned, 
was, for the first time most whimsically represented. 
Editing Punch, acting plays, writing industriously for 
the periodicals, Mark Lemon contrived repeatedly, in one 
form or another, now in prose, now in verse, always 
agreeably, to throw off, in volume after volume, his mis- 
cellaneous contributions to light literature. It was thus, 
in 1849, that he wrote, in the shape of a fairy tale for 
young people, charmingly illustrated by Richard Doyle, 
“The Enchanted Doll.” Three years afterwards, in 1852, 
he produced his “ Prose and Verse,” a collection of stories 


and stanzas, one of the former of which, “ Christmas Eve | 


in a Sponging House,” was selected by Leech as the sub- 
ject for a facetious frontispiece. Three years later yet, 
1856, he penned “The Heir of Applebite and our 
Lodgers.” In 1860, he published, or we should -rather 
say unpacked, his “ Christmas Hamper,” another gather- 
ing together of prose and verse, fictions mostly, all of 
them exhilarating. In 1863, he edited a series of 
“Dramatic Stories.” In the following year, 1864, he 
opened a glorious wallet, filled to repletion with most 
appetizing smorceaux, being “the choicest anecdotes and 
sayings, selected and arranged by Mark Lemon,” in the 
shape of his well-known “ Jest Book.” During the same 
year which witnessed the issuing from the press of this 
mélange of drollery, ‘Tom Moody’s Tales,” edited by 
him, made their appearance, as well as “ The Legends of 
Number Nip,” being tales selected by Mark Lemon from 
the works of J. C. A. Musacus. A year afterwards, he 
edited, in 1865, as indeed well became him, in his charac- 
ter as editor of Punch, “ Leech’s Later Pencillings.” 
Three years more had elapsed, when, in 1867, he 
pleasantly button-holed his reader and took him with him 
“Upand Downthe London Streets.” After the appearance 
from the press of the book so entitled, Mark Lemon gave 
to the public orally the pick or cream of its contents in a 
popular lecture or entertainment. Another delectable 
contribution of Mark Lemon’s in the same year, 1867, 
was“The New Table Book,” lavishly and beautifully 
illustrated by Frederick Eltze, some of the pictures, in- 
tensely 4 la Leech, being most daintily coloured. A 
child’s story, embellished by C. Green, was his next 
benefaction to the little ones, for whom he always evi- 
denced great affection. It was published in 1869, and 
was entitled suggestively, “ Tinykin’s Transformation.” 
One of Mark Lemon's earlier volumes, mentioned 
derisively by Bunn in the drochure already referred to, is 
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a work now but little known, called “The Rhine Book.’ 
Altogether, in one way or another, he must have trolled 
out at least a hundred songs of various characters—love 
songs, bacchanaliays, and what not—perhaps the very 
happiest among all of these being the one beginning :— 
“Old Time and I the other night 
Had a carouse together ; 
The wine was golden, warm and bright, 

Aye, just like summer weather.” 

Yet in the very act of according to this ditty of Mark 
Lemon’s our preference, another equally beautiful in its 
way recurs to our remembrance, beginning— 

“T will sing no more of sorrow, 
Sadly doubting of the morrow.” 

At fifty-four years of age Mark Lemon first seems to 
have bethought himself of becoming a novelist. His 
first substantial venture as a writer of fiction appeared 
in 1863, in the three volumes of “Wait for the End.” 
Its reception was such that in the very next year, 1864, 
he Was encouraged to produce his next three-volumed 
story of “Loved at Last,” on the title-page of which he 
inscribed a motto from Sir Philip Sidney. Two years 


| later, in 1866, he gave to the world what is probably 


the ablest of all his productions as an imaginative writer, 
the story of two wives, entitled “Falkner Lyle.” Another 
year only had come round when, in 1867, he wrote his 
fourth novel, in three volumes, called “Golden Fetters.” 
It was this last-mentioned work that Mark Lemon dedi- 
cated to his “very dear friends and fellow-workers on 
Punch,” During that same year he published, also in three 
volumes, “J.eyton Hall, and Other Tales.” Another 
novel he left for posthumous publication, the quaint title 
of which was “ The Taffeta Petticoat.” His latest public 
achievement of a notable kind was histrionic rather than 
literary. It occupied him laboriously during the last 
year or two of his life, brought him conspicuously to 
view, here, again and again, in the metropolis, and 
carried him for months together into all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Reference, as a matter of course, is 
here made. to his well-appointed and carefully-prepared 
impersonation of Fadstaf. For ourselves, let us frankly 
acknowledge that, with all our hearty appreciation of 
Mark Lemon’s humorous capabilities, we altogether 
failed to recognize the excellence of that performance. 
Its merits were those traditionally appertaining to the 
Falstaff of Stephen Kemble. The latter padded not at 
all, Mark Lemon but very slightly. 

During the later years of his life Mark, like many 
another hirsute Englishman, wore a noble massive 
beard, had a curly head of hair, not merely white but 
silvery, was comelier perhaps in his old age than he had 
been in his youth; required but the faintest touch of 
rouge, even in the glare of the footlights—was altogether, 
one would have said, in his burly form and handsome 
features, the very one to have impersonated Sir John 
Falstaff.” Yet, for all that, to our thinking at least, he 
was never in any part we remember him to have under- 
taken, from first to last, so entirely amateurish. Even in 
his appearance, his Fa/staff was not to be mentioned in 
the same breath with that of Bartley. While, as for the 
unctuous humour of it, it myst surely, one would say, 
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have been the very antithesis to that of Henderson. 
However this may be, Mark Lemon’s own part he 
played out most worthily to the very close. It was in 
1870, on the 23rd of May, that he breathed his last under 
the roof-beams of his home at Vine Cottage, in the little 
village of Crawley, in Sussex. If he had been reviled 
during his lifetime by Alfred Bunn, he received after 
death the genial and grateful panegyric of one of his 
many friends, Mr. Joseph Hatton, who, under the modest 
title of “ With a Show in the North,” penned a series of 
the kindliest recollections of Mark Lemon, first of all 
issued piecemeal, and afterwards reprinted collectively 
from the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine. Speaking 
of his friend, Mr. Hatton there says of him (remembering 
what the publication was, it almost seems to us profanely) 
that “he believed in one God, in one woman, and in one 
publication.” Throughout life his was the most cordial, 
kindliest nature overflowing with good fellowship. Like 
Shakspere’s Wolsey— 

_ he would have all as merry 
As first, good company, good wine, good welcome 
Could make good people.” 
Added to all which—young and old—he looked, what 
he was, a true disciple of Democritus. 








+ 
SAVONAROLA. 
(PART III.) 





HIS quarrel with the Pope proved fatal to 
Savonarola at last. His Holiness succeeded, by the 
insinuation of heresy, in creating a distinction between the 
religious teaching of the friar and his political doctrines. 
So long as the people and magistrates of Florence believed 
that their liberty was bound up with the religious move- 
ment begun by Savonarola, he was safe. They defended 
him against the world. But no sooner did the Pope 
succeed in showing that political freedom was one thing, 
and religious reform another, than the friar felt the 
ground tremble beneath him. Conscious of his danger, 
he followed up the sermons, in which he repelled the 
subtle accusation of heresy, by several treatises on 
Christian doctrines. In these the most orthodox of his 
enemies could find no fault. Nevertheless, his excom- 
munication arrived from Rome, and was publicly read in 
the churches of Florence. It was a strangely worded 
document, in which he was described not as a heretic, 
but as suspected of heresy. He boldly received the 
tremendous weapon, putting forth written arguments to 
show that it was unjust, and therefore invalid: that it 
was founded on false information sent to the Holy Father 
by his enemies: that the Pope had commanded him 
things contrary to charity and the Christian religion, and 
that not even the Pope was to be obeyed, if in obeying 
him men disobeyed the laws of Christ. 

At the time when the Pope was working the destruc- 
tion of the friar, the fame and influence of the latter 
seemed to have reached its height. His sermons were 
read and discussed throughout Christendom. Letters 
reached him from France, Germany, and England, 
urging him to persevere and aim at the general reforma- 
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tion of the Church. A general Council was to be called 
the first work of which was to have been to depose 
Borgia, whose. election had been procured by the grosses 
simony. The reformation of the Church was nearer to 
the heart of Savonarola than even the liberties of 
Florence. It was to this he devoted his boldest efforts 
and highest aspirations. Yet the cunning of the 
Holy Father had not misled him, when he saw that by 
directing his assaults against the religious part of the 
friar’s work he might destroy him. Here was the weak. 
ness. The religious fervour of Savonarola took no hold 
on the age. The Florentines were willing enough to 
walk in white and shout “ Viva Gesu ;” but they had no 
real understanding of religion. He could plant no seed 
in their minds. They originated nothing from him: 
they only repeated his phrases. They passed from scep- 
ticism to mechanical fervour ; and when he ceased to 
impel them they sank back into doubt and inactivity, 
He complained that in his sermons only the political 
allusions were listened to, and unless he filled them with 
vivid pictures, denunciations, predictions, he spoke to 
those that would not hear. But their political keenness 
and aptness were wonderful. They watched over the 
Republic jealously, they fought for it heroically ; and 
they watched over him and fought for him so long as 
they believed him necessary for the Republic. All this 
appeared in the result. The free constitution which he 
gave to Florence lived after him, conquered its enemies, 
died at last a death of glory. The religious reformation 
which he began was strangled with him and buried in 
his grave. 

Of the astonishing struggle maintained by the Repub- 
lic during the years 1596 and 1597, and the boldness 
with which Savonarola kept up his ascendancy, some 
idea may be formed from a single example. In the 
latter year the difficulties of Florence had reached their 
height. She was surrounded by enemies. Food grew 
scarce in the city, while in the open territory a dreadful 
famine prevailed. The country people, dying of hunger, 
crowded to the gates, and, contrary to all precedent, 
were not refused admittance. At the same time the 
Emperor in person, aided by the Venetian Fleet, was 
pressing the siege of Leghorn, the only point at which 
Florence kept open communications with the sea. The 
citizens of Florence who were settled in France, had 
sent a number of ships loaded with corn for the rélief of 
the mother city. The corn-ships whilst hovering on the 
coast, in hope of evading the Venetians and entering 
Leghorn, had been scattered by a violent tempest. Dis 
content and distress were at their height in Florence 
At this time Savonarola was silent, having been prohi- 
bited from preaching by the Pope. The magistrates 
implored him on account of the public danger, to disre- 
gard the inhibition ; and at their request he again ap 
peared inthe Duomo. An enormous multitude of the 
starving and disheartened people thronged the vast 
building to hear once more the voice which had so often 
inspired them with courage. His enemies were not less 
on the alert, thinking that he must now either confess 
the cause of freedom to be desperate, or else commit 
himself by some extravagant promise of Divine assist 
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be carried in procession through the city; and, while 


that was doing, those who had anything should 
yield it freely for the relief of the common _neces- 
sity. Some days after the sermon the procession was 
formed; and as it was proceeding through the city, a 
messenger on horseback was seen approaching at full 
gallop, with an olive branch in his hand. The long 
expected succour had arrived at last. A strong wind 
had carried the corn-ships irresistibly into Leghorn, 
through the midst of the Venetian fleet, which was 
obliged by the same wind to run for shelter to a 
neighbouring harbour on the coast. This time even his 
enemies owned that Savonarola was a true prophet ; 
the people ran about the city shouting his name, the 
bells were set ringing, and a public thanksgiving for 
the miraculous deliverance was offered up in all the 
churches. 

But we must pass over the triumphs of Savonarola, 
and bend our eyes on the tragedy of his death. His fall 
was long prepared, often indeed predicted by himself ; 
yet it came at last in a sort of accidental manner, through 
that very assumption of prophetic enlightenment which 
events, or perhaps fortuitous coincidence, had hitherto 
so remarkably borne out. 

In 1498, the Duomo being shut against him through 
the excommunication, he preached in his own church of 
S. Mark up to the beginning of Lent. Then silence was 
imposed on him. It is well known that in Florence the 
magistracy was changed every two months; and at this 
juncture a Signory, or set of magistrates, hostile to Savona- 
rola, came into office. A new letter came from the Pope, 
threatening the city with an interdict, if “that wretched 
worm and monstrous idol” were not put to silence. He 
was silenced ; and the voices of his enemies grew loud. 
A Franciscan, who was preaching the Lent sermons in 
the hostile monastery of San Croce, delivered a violent 
harangue against Savonarola, and publicly challenged 
him to go through the fire with him in defence of the 
truth of his doctrines. Savonarola had been assailed in 
the same way before, but had never taken the least 
notice of his foolish challengers. This time, as fate 
would have it, his faithful follower, Domenico, of Pescia, 
heard of the challenge, and instantly replied to it. He 
had had a dispute with the Franciscan before on Savona- 
tola’s doctrines, and thought his own honour concerned. 
Thus the affair became serious before Savonarola could 
interfere. It might, however, have been stopped at this 
point, for the Franciscan grew frightened, and drew 
back, but the magistrates would not let it drop. They 
thought it creditable to the Government‘of a great re- 
public to interfere in a quarrel of friars ; and amid the 
lamentations of all men of sense and honour, they 
posted up a challenge to the ordeal of fire, to be signed 
by all who would dare to defend the doctrines of Savona- 
tola. Nothing nowcould hold Domenico; heinstantly went 
and signed. Another Franciscan was got to sign against 
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him, on the promise of the Signory that no harm should 





In vain Savonarola tried to interpose delays ; in vain 
he exclaimed that what was wanted was a sign of charity 
and a miracle of faith, He had imprudently, though 
sincerely, laid claim to supernatural powers ; and, though 
he saw the deadly malice of his enemies, he was hurried 
resistlessly forward by the zeal of his own followers. 
Not only Domenico, but every friar in his convent, offered 
to go through the fire with the same number of Fran- 
ciscans. When he preached in the convent church, he 
was interrupted by cries from men, women, and children, 
who were eager for the same distinction. All were cer- 
tain that when the day of trial came, he at least would 
pass through the fire, whether his enemies durst accom- 
pany him or not, and confound them for ever. 

On the 7th of April, 1498, the Piazza della Signoria 
was filled with an immense multitude, who were 
assembled to witness the ordeal by fire. The windows, 
the balconies, the roofs, were crammed. Many had 
climbed upon the railings and walls, the pillars and 
statues, and had waited from early morning to noon. A 
thousand armed men, the Arrabbidti and the guards of 
the Signory, glittered in the crowd. These were pre- 
pared to offer any violence to Savonarola, and were 
resolved that he should not quit the place alive. Buta 
body of three hundred infantry, under the command of 
a brave officer named Salviati, a devoted friend of Savo- 
narola, had taken care to post themselves round the spot 
assigned to the friars of St. Mark. The side of the 
Piazza where the trial was to take place was divided into 
two parts by a partition: that next to the Palazzo of the 
Signory was assigned to the Franciscans, the Dominicans 
occupied the other. Across the Piazza stretched a 
singular structure to the length of eighty feet. This was 
the pile of combustible materials which had been pre- 
pared. It was ten feet wide and five feet high, with 
a foundation of brick, on which were placed faggots, 
sprinkled with oil and gunpowder. It had a passage 
down the middle of two feet in width, along which the 
champions were to walk. 

The Franciscans, unaceompanied by their champion, 
were first on the ground. But presently, from the other 
side, loud chanting was head, which the people took up 
with many voices ; and the Dominicans marched in, two 
and two, to the number of sixty, under the conduct of 
Savonarola. The champion, Fra Domenico, wore a flame- 
coloured cope: Savonarola was in the white vestment of 
a priest, and carried the host in his hand. The chanting 
ended, and nothing was now wanting but for the rival 
friars to come forward, and the pile to be kindled. 

It is commonly asserted that Savonarola delayed the 
trial by shifts and excuses, until the day was so far spent 
that nothing could be done. But in fact the delay came 
from the other side. The Franciscan champion never 
once came on the ground. He remained with the Signory 
in their Palazzo, and could not be got to approach the 
formidable scene on which his rival gazed with an un- 
daunted eye. He sent message after message, and made 
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stipulation upon stipulation ; and Domenico complied 
with all, so eager was he to begin the trial. Domenico 
was to take off his cope, lest it should be enchanted—he 
did so. He was to change the rest of his dress—he did 
so. He was not to carry a cross—he laid it down. He 
“was not to stand by Savonarola—he stepped into the 
midst of his enemies. Meanwhile the people were weary 
of waiting: hours had passed: there seemed no end of 
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the consultation in the Palazzo, and these disputations. | 


At last there arrived, not the champion, but a new stipu- 
lation, that Domenico should not carry the consecrated 
elements with him. He and Savonarola lost patience at 
last : refused to give up this point, and a long theological 
argument was begun. This was enough for the Arrab- 
biati—they had succeeded in rousing resistance. A cry 
was raised that the Dominicans refused the trial. The 
impatience of the people broke into a furious tumult. 
Even those who were for Savonarola were disappointed 
that he had not entered the pile himself long ago, ex- 
pecting to have seen him come out unscathed. All were 
against him. A furious rush was made by the Arrab- 
biati to kill him on the spot. By the valour of his faith- 
ful guards he escaped from the scene, with the rest of his 
brethren, and got to St. Mark’s, ruined in public opinion 
by the most scandalous trickery of which history bears 
record. 

It is amazing to find how entirely such an artifice 
should have broken up the party of the Friar. He was 
at once deserted by all except his most intimate associates. 
Next day was Palm Sunday, and he preached for the 
last time in S. Mark’s, declaring himself ready to die for 
his cause. That evening the convent was attacked by 
the mob and nobles, who were disgracefully joined by 
the Signorial Guards. A desperate resistance was offered 
by the inmates, which was ended by the voluntary sur- 
render of Savonarola, to save bloodshed. The guards 
carried him to the Signorial prison, conveying him with 
difficulty through the throng of Arrabbiati, who thrust 
torches in his face, spat upon him, kicked and buffeted 
him, exclaiming “Prophesy now to us who it was who 
beat you.” 

The details of his trial (if it deserve the name) are so 
disgusting that one wishes to hurry over them. Yet 
his fame has suffered so much from false representations, 
that it is necessary to put some things in a clear light. 
Sixteen of his bitterest enemies were appointed to 
try him, at the head of whom was a ferocious bravo who 
had been concerned in the former plots for his assassi- 
nation. It is admitted that torture was employed, but a 
great number of biographers have followed Nardi in 
saying that the torture was light. Nardi, however, 
admits himself to have been imperfectly informed ; and 
the original documents show that on the contrary no 
martyr was ever subjected to greater sufferings or for a 
longer time than Savonarola. The kind of torture used 
was the rope and pulley, called also the strappado ; a rope 
attached toa pulley on a high pole, the victim having 
his hands tied behind his back and the end of the rope 
fastened round his wrists, was drawn up and let down by 
the executioner. When this was used severely, the 


victim was drawn to the roof, the rope suddenly slackened, 
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and he fell almost to the floor, with his whole weight on 
his arms, which were jerked upward behind him, causip 

intolerable agony. The shoulders were gradually dislo. 
cated and tyrned in their sockets ; sometimes the skin 
was broken, by the tension, and a few drops of black 
blood fell to the ground. As to the severity with which 
Savonarola was treated, we have the testimony of his 
executioner, that he never knew a case in which the 
torture wrought so shocking an effect. We have the 
testimony of his judges, who declared that they laid bare 
the very folds of his soul. His examination lasted a 
month ; it is known that at least on eleven days of that 
period he was tortured, and that on one of those days 
he was tortured fourteen times. Besides the torture of 
the rope, fire was applied to the soles of his feet. 

Of the confessions said to have been extorted from 
him nothing is to be trusted. The only declaration 
which he wrote with his own hand, on the first day, so 
enraged his fudges that they tore it in pieces. What he 
said was altered in the writing ; and at last, on the sug- 
gestion of the infamous Ceccone, false depositions were 
made. One set of depositions was read to him, and he 
consented to sign them ; another set was dexterously 
substituted, and received his signature. And after all, 
what did these confessions amount to? On doctrine he 
yielded nothing, but persistently denied that he had ever 
taught any heresy. As to his political life, no admission 
of any guilt, of any unworthy motive could be wrung 
from him. On one point only he yielded ; he admitted 
that he might have been deceived in supposing his pro- 
phecies to have been divinely inspired. This was the 
weak point in his career, and herein only he showed any 
weakness at last. It is true that he constantly grew 
delirious under torture, but not even in delirium did he 
admit anything against his religion or patriotism. _ When 
he was pressed about his prophecies, he wandered off into 
a maze of allegorical interpretations, which his judges 
could not follow ; and ended by exclaiming, “The Spirit 
of God has forsaken me.” 

So disappointed were his tormentors with the result, 
that they wrote to the Pope the following splendid 
testimony to his firmness. “We have had to do witha 
man of most extraordinary patience in suffering, and of 
the greatest sagacity: who hardened himself against 
tortures, involved the truth in all kinds of obscurity, and 
seemed to be deliberating about establishing for himself 
an eternal fame by pretended sanctity, or to brave im- 
prisonment and death. Notwithstanding long and 
assiduous questioning, with the aid of torture, we 
scarcely got anything out of him he wished to hide from 
us, though we laid open the very folds of his mind.” 

His two intimate companions, Domenico of Pescia and 
Salvestro Maruffi, were treated with the like severity. 
Domenico was examined by the rope, and by the yet 
more cruel torture of the boot. But no torments could 
wring from him a word against his master. It is impos 
sible to read the minutes of what he said under torture, 
without being touched by the heroic simplicity of his 
nature. As Villari says, they take us beside the instru 
ments of torture, and we see the cracking of his veils 


| and sinews, the grating of his bones. “By a certain 

















impression on my mind I ever firmly believed, and do | 
now believe, the prophecies of Savonarola—I never per- | 
ceived that Father Hieronymo deceived or feigned—I 
have always considered him a man of a rare nature.” 

_ The nervous and sickly Salvestro, on the contrary, was 
overcome by the torments, and tried to save himself at 
his master’s expense. Yet he could say nothing against | 
the moral or public character of Savonarola, though he | 
gave a minute account of the customs of the convent, | 
and the persons who frequented it. Others of the 
brethren were examined ; but the noble character of the 
friar came out only the more clearly after every ques- 
tion. He was, they said, a man wholly given to habits | 
of prayer, humility, and holiness, of the best* manners, of 
admirable conversation ; who never introduced affairs of 
state into the convent ; and was held in such veneration 
that no one ever ventured to enter his cell, from fear of 
disturbing the meditations in which he was continually 
absorbed. Such he had always seemed tothem: but as 
he was a deceiver, they could only thank God and the 
Signory for having discovered his subtleties and crimes. 

The trial by the Signory having proved nothing, it 
was the Pope’s turn next. A month of respite elapsed 
before the arrival of the Papal Commissioners, whom 
Borgia despatched from Rome to make an end of him 
without fail. In the interval he wrote in prison his last 
works, consisting of religious meditations, composed in 
a high and affecting style of eloquence, which shows 
how entirely he lived in religion, and could withdraw 
himself from the misery in which he lay. These medi- 
tations are among the best known, and most beautiful 
of his works. He wrote them with difficulty, but his 
right arm had been purposely less crippled than his left, | 
that he might sign his confessions. 

The two Papal Commissioners—a bishop, and the 
general of the Dominicans—made a solemn entry into 
Florence on the nineteenth of May. The populace 
crowded round their carriage, clamouring for the death 
ofSavonarola. The bishop smilingly replied, “Die he 
shall, at all events.” They had indeed brought the 
death-warrant, ready signed, with them. But it was | 
desirable that something more should be got out of the | 
friar, if possible ; and a new instrument of torture had | 
arrived, from which much was hoped. For two days | 
the unhappy man was tortured without mercy, but | 








nothing more could be got from him. There was the 
same persistence as to doctrines and politics, even in 
delirium ; and now he furthermore seemed to have got 
over his vacillation about his prophecies. ‘“ What | 
said,” he cried, “I received from God.” 
On the 22nd of May he and his two fellow-prisoners | 
were condemned to death. Something was said about | 
pardoning Fra Domenico, but the bishop decided other- | 
wise, “What signifies,” said he, “a vile friar more or | 
less; let him die.” Domenico received the sentence as | 
with exultation ; and, when he heard that he was to be | 
first strangled, then burned, requested earnestly to be 
burned alive, “that he might endure that painful martyr- | 
dom for Jesus Christ.” Salvestro was greatly agitated. | 
Savonarola heard the sentence without interrupting the 
Prayers in which he was engaged in his cell. He was 
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offered supper, which he declined, saying that it was 
necessary to fortify the mind, not the body. Shortly 
afterwards a man clothed in black, with his face hidden 
in a black hood, entered the cell. He was one of an 


| association which attended the last moments of con- 


demned criminals, and was named Nicolini, He asked 
whether he could gratify him by any service, and 


| Savonarola immediately requested to be allowed to see 


his fellow sufferers. Something extraordinary was to 
be expected from Savonarola; the man departed, and 
with some difficulty obtained leave from the Signory for 
one hour's conversation in the hall of the Council. 

The three friars, maimed and walking with difficulty, 
met after forty days of torture, imprisonment, and separa- 
tion. Both Salvestro and Domenico had been played 
upon by false statements that their Superior had recanted 
everything. But no sooner was his high and furrowed 
countenance beheld by them, than all doubt was re- 
moved, and he assumed his wonted ascendancy. There 
was no time to be lost. Turning quickly to Domenico, 
he said, “I know that you have asked to be burned alive; 
but that is wrong. It is not permitted for you to choose 
the manner of your death.” Turning to Salvestro, he 
said, “I know that you wish to declare your innocence 
before all the people; I admonish you to lay aside such a 
thought, and rather to follow the example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who said nothing on the cross about his 
innocence.” From that interview Salvestro, who had 
tried to betray him, showed no more weakness. The 
two brethren, without a word, fell on their knees before 
their Superior, devoutly received his blessing, and re- 
turned each to his cell. 

Night was far advanced when Savonarola came back 
He found the benevolent Nicolini, 
who had procured this last favour, awaiting his return in 
his cell. Overpowered by fatigue, he laid his head on 
the knees of Nicolini, almost as a sign of affectionate 
gratitude, and fell into a short and light sleep, in which 
he seemed to dream and smile. He soon awoke, and 
spoke to Nicolini of the future calamities of Florence. 
The rest of the night he spent in prayer. 

In the morning the three friars met again to receive 
the sacrament, which Savonarola was permitted to ad- 
minister with his own hands. They were then degraded, 
declared heretics and schismatics, delivered over to the 
secular arm, strangled, and burnt in the Piazza, in the 
presence of the same multitude which had assembled 
there to witness the ordeal by fire. When he was 
stripped of his convent dress, Savonarola seemed much 
moved. “Holy dress,” he said, “how much I longed to 
wear thee: thou wast given me by the grace of God, and 
to this day I have kept thee without spot. I do not 
now leave thee: thou art taken from me.” When the 
sentence of degradation was pronounced, the Bishop of 
Vasone, to whom that office fell, lost his self-possession, 
and instead of saying that he was separated from the 
church militant, said, “I separate thee from the church 
militant and triumphant.” This bishop was a follower 
of Savonarola, and took part in the painful ceremony 
against his will, in obedience to the order of the Pope. 
When Savonarola heard the mistake he corrected it, 











person spoke some words of comfort to him. He replied, 
“Tn the last hour God alone can bring comfort to mortal 


A curious priest asked him, “In what state of 
He answered, 
These were his 


man.” 
mind do you endure this martyrdom ?” 
“The Lord suffered as much for me.” 
last words. 

Thus died the greatest man that the Christian world 


has had since the death of St. Paul. 





+ 
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QUEENSLAND AND KIDNAPPING IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS. 





HE lamentable death of Bishop Patteson, atthehands 

of the natives of one of the South Pacific islands, 

has given force to the remonstrances of those who allege 

an extensive illicit traffic in human beings, as being 

carried on by Englishmen in these islands, for the benefit 

of the British colony of Queensland. Even if the alle- 

gations are not substantiated, no blame can fall on the 

friends of the late Bishop, for urging on a rigid inquiry 

into the whole matter, and indeed in such a cause the 
whole country are his friends. 

When a noble-hearted man, endowed with the physical 
power of enjoying, and with the means of procuring all 
that, to residents in this country, appear worthy objects 
of attainment, abandons these, and voluntarily devoting 
life and energies to the good of barbarians at the anti- 
podes, there sacrifices his life in the discharge of his 
duties, it is the only melancholy pleasure remaining to 
his friends to endeavour to carry out the plans he left 
unfulfilled, and to remedy evils which he had been point- 
ing out. In this South Sea traffic, Bishop Patteson, from 
all accounts, appears to have fallen a victim to a system 
which he long since denounced. So long ago as 1869 he 
is reported to have stated that a large number of natives 
had been kidnapped from one group alone of the innu- 
merable islets in the South Pacific Archipelago, and been 
conveyed to Brisbane, and that his own name had been 
used to induce the wretched natives to set foot on board 
the vessels which were to carry them away as slaves. 

And it is now supposed that, irritated by the treachery 
that had been practised by them, the islanders turned 
upon their friend, and either from fear or revenge, slew 
him and his immediate attendants. Now the charge, 
not actually brought, but implied in the statement 
attributed to Bishop Patteson against the Government 
of Queensland, is undoubtedly a most serious one. It is 
a matter which indeed affects the credit of the empire. 
Such a statement made by such a man as the late Bishop 
could not be left unheeded when brought to the attention 
of the Home Government. Nor was it; for early in 


1870 Earl Granville, the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, brought this statement to the notice of the 
then Government of Queensland, requesting him to 
communicate with Bishop Patteson on the subject. It 
does not appear from the papers printed for the use of 
Parliament, what has been the result of such communi- 














the Fiji islands. And it is to be observed, also, that jn 
this letter the Bishop does not speak of these natives being 
“kidnapped,” but the offensive word is used only in a 
report coming second-hand from one of his missionaries, 

Now, it must be remembered, that even if there is an 
illicit traffic in natives going on in Queensland, there js 
also an interinsular traffic of the same character going on 
at the same time. If the labour of the blacks, inhabit. 
ing the South Pacific Islands, is valuable in Queensland 
for the cultivation of its sugar-cane, the same labour is 
equally, if not more valuable in the Fiji islands. It is 
not surprising, then, if the Administration of Queens- 
land, who, there is no doubt, have taken a great deal of 
trouble to regulate the introduction of labour into their 
colony, should show a soreness at the endeavours of the 
missionaries in the islands themselves, and of peBple also 
in this country, to saddle them with a liability for the 
nefarious acts of those over whom they have no control, 
The public here must not be led away, by their horror 
at a great calamity, to denounce a colony for crimes 
which may really be chargeable on private individuals. 
It certainly appears, from the Parliarnentary correspond- 
ence on the subject, that the missionaries have, in some 
instances, at any rate, been making random statements, 
which they have not been able to substantiate when 
called to account. In one instance a missionary makes 
a sensational speech at Sydney, on the numbers and 
treatment of the black labourers in Queensland, based 
on what he alleged himself to have seen, which was con- 
tradicted by his own friend, another missionary living in 
Brisbane, and close to the spot where the alleged cruelties 
were said to have taken place. In another instance, in 
which the accusations of a missionary were brought to 
the notice of the Secretary of State, and transmitted by 
him to the Governor of Queensland, the reply of the 
latter elicited from Lord Granville the following re- 
mark :—“I have nothing to add to my despatch, except 
to express my satisfaction at the full answer given to the 
statements made by Mr. Sunderland,” the missionary in 
question. 

These statements, which on examination turn out to 
be groundless, are published in religious periodicals in 
this country, and a strong feeling is aroused, most u- 
justly, among large portions of the community, under the 
belief that British officers and settlers are engaged i 
or conniving at a revival of slave trade in a most 
obnoxious form. The question will in all probability 
occupy the attention of Parliament during the present 
session, and it will be well if people will defer making up 
their minds on the guilt of Queensland until the matter 
has been publicly and fairly canvassed. : 

In 1868 the Polynesian Labourers’ Act was passed if 
that colony, so that some of the instances of depot 
tation of natives to which Bishop Patteson referred, if 
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illegal, may have occurred before the present regulations 
were in full force. Since that time, viz. in May, 1869, a 
Select Committee was appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly of Queensland, to investigate six distinct alle- 
gations which had been made respecting the operation of 
the above-mentioned Act. These allegations were (1) 
that the natives are obtained from their island homes 
by violence or fraud ; (2) that they are treated with in- 
justice by their employers, and regarded with aversion by 
European labourers ; (3) that being savages, they are 
likely to injure our colonists ; (4) that being Christians, 
they are likely to be contaminated by intercourse with 
our colonists ; (5) that their return to their homes at the 
end of their periods of service is not likely to be fulfilled 
according to agreement: (6) that their employment is 
opposed to the interests of European labourers. This 
looks like a toléerably exhaustive inquiry. On these 


points a mass of evidence was received, and the result | 


was to convince the Committee that the allegations were | : 
| but the difficulty we have mentioned is the one which 


not proved by the evidence. 


In August, -1869, in a despatch from Earl Granville | 


to the Governor of Queensland, the Secretary of State | tk ; 
least frequently visited. That abuses exist in the trade 


takes the opportunity of saying that he has much satis- 


faction in acknowledging that the conclusion to be | 


drawn from the papers which had been transmitted home 
was that the South Sea islanders hitherto introduced 
into Queensland had been well treated ; that the Poly- 
nesian Labourers’ Act had been passed in good faith, 
and with the full intention of providing these people with 
sufficient protection ; and that the Legislature might be 
depended on to make any additions or alterations that 
might be necessary to render it more efficient. On the 
occasion of the trial of the captain of a vessel which 
had been seized as a slaver, before the Chief Justice of 
New South Wales, he made the following observations :— 
“Hehad no hesitation in saying that, as far as he had 


| 


been able to judge of their Act, rather than deserving | 
the censure heaped upon them elsewhere, the Queens- | 


land Government deserved high credit. People had a 
tight to import this labour, and it was a lawful trade, 
although injuries might arise from it. The Queensland 
Government, however, had done all in their power to see 
itso managed that as little injury as possible should 
result from it, and that the natives should be protected 
in every way.” Now, after these statements, made pub- 
licly by persons in responsible positions, and capable of 
judging of the matters before them, it can scarcely be 
said again that Queensland has been idle, and by its 
supineness, if not by its co-operation, allowed a trade in 
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to put a stop to a legitimate trade. But these statements 
| are, in their turn, not worth much, without a far more 


he all-important question for Parliament will be to see 
210w, the trade may be regulated, so as to be carried on 
without being liable to abuse. It may be that it is, as 
Bishop Patteson said, difficult for even well-intentioned 
men to carry on their traffic honestly ; but he was, never- 
theless, of opinion that it was not a trade to be sup- 
pressed, but regulated. 

The dialects in the islands of the Pacific are almost 
innumerable, and the great difficulty is to procure in- 
terpreters who shall be able to explain to the natives the 
contracts they are expected to enter into. All the 
evidence seems to show that the treatment of the natives, 
after they reach the plantations, deserves no blame. 
The regulations for inspecting the vessels licensed to 
pursue the trade, and so prevent overcrowding in their 
passage from the islands, also appear satisfactory enough, 


fie a sifting than they yet appear to have received. 


will tax the ingenuity of our legislators, and, till over- 
come, must lead to abuses in those islands which are 


at present, we think there can be very little doubt. If 
the trade cannot be carried on without abuse, better 
suppress it than, under any circumstances, sanction a 
revival of slavery. In doing this, however, let the feel- 
ings of our colonists be respected, and let us not fall into 
the error of bringing honest men under suspicion, because 
it is difficult to get at the real culprits. 


— 


THE OLD MASTERS. 
[Seconp Notice. ] 
PassInG on to gallery No. III., we find two, Sir Peter Lely’s 
“ Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Wriotesley” (79), and “ Portrait 
of a Sculptor” (88), of which nothing need be said; two 
Constables, the beautiful and familiar ‘“ Passing the Loch,” 
a landscape (80), and “The White Horse,” (118). Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is represented by six works, two of them 





| subject pieces, “A girl leaning on her hand” (85), in an ad- 
| vanced state of decomposition, and “ Cupid Disarmed” (120), 


slaves to spring up and be carried on by its subjects. | 


Scoundrels attracted by the desire of gain, and ready to | th 
_ ciently obvious. 


throw over all feelings of humanity in their pursuit of 
it, will be found in every community ; injuries will arise 
under the best, and the best administered set laws, and 
we should be cautious therefore in being guided by the er 
parte statements of enthusiastic missionaries to condemn 
the Government under whom such scoundrels live, or 
the officials whose duty it is to circumvent them. 

It is not surprising that the traders in their turn re- 
taliate on their accusers, the missionaries, and charge 
them with interested motives in the steps they are taking 


the face of the Cupid being wonderfully expressive of childish 
indignation. Not to be prolix, we may observe that the works 
most likely to attract popular attention in this gallery, and of 
which the merits may be understood, at least in great part by 
the veriest amateur, are first two splendid portraits by Rem- 
brandt (90 and 1o1), entitled respectively the ‘‘ Burgomaster 
Palekan,” and the “ Wife and Children of the Burgomaster 
Palekan.” The faces seem actually to stand out of the canvas, 
so full are they of life and expression. An “Ecce Homo,” of 
Murillo does not greatly command our admiration, for reasons 
that a brief examination of the painting would render suffi- 
Hans Holbein contributes four portraits : 
““Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury” (82), “Sir William 
Butts and his Wife,” (94 and 96), and “Sir Henry Guildford,” 
(138). Attention cannot but be arrested by the gloomy, 
ecstatic and powerful “St. Francis,” of Zurbaran. Piombo’s 
“Ttalian Lady” (91), has such an unmistakeably poisonous 
expression of face that she is likely to excite an interest to 
which she could lay no claim on the score of beauty, being not 
wholly unlike our own Queen Mary, of unhappy memory. The 
grand feature of the gallery is the “ Virgin and Infant Christ ” 
of Raphael, of which it would be impossible to speak too 
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highly. It is numbered 95, and stands in an ornate frame 
between two Holbeins. Thus, though the picture is small, it 
at once arrests the visitor’s eye. Spagnoletto is represented by 
a “ Holy Family” (97) ; 98 is a Murillo, “ The Charity of St. 
Thomas,” graphic and a little cynical in treatment ; observe the 
lad testing the coin, he is the professional beggar all over. 99 
is a very unprepossessing portrait of Henrietta Maria by 
Vandyke. Were the lady really like this, which, owing to the 
peculiar cast of conntenance, we are disposed to believe, she 








could have had but little claim to beauty in the higher sense of | 


the term; 104 is another Murillo, “ Moses in the Bulrushes.” 
But we must hasten on. Salvator Rosa contrihutes a wild, 
extravagant, and gloomily picturesque “ Jacob’s Dream” (110), 


the ladder, literally such, and the angels and Jacob himself | 


occuping one half of the picture, and a landscape of rocks and 
fantastic trees, the other half; 111 is an impressive but not 
very powerful “ Jael and Sisera” by Northcote. There is more 
of prettiness than resolution in the woman’s face, and her 


attitude is theatrical; she almost smiles on the man she is about | 


to murder. 114 is Titian’s “La Gloria.” A beautiful “Study 
of a head,” (116) catalogued as belonging to the “ Venetian 
School,” is followed by a “ Virgin and Child,” by Leonardo da 
Vinci. 125 is the magnificent “ Rainbow” of Rubens; a lovely 
Titian, “ The Rape of Europa,” succeeds it ; and passing over 
three pictures, including a “ Man holding a Letter,” by Tinto- 
retto, we come to the popular “ Penny Wedding,” of which we 
have already mentioned a “ sketch” as being given in a former 
gallery. Turner is represented by one of his “classical” and 
eminently “‘ made up” landscapes “ Mercury and Herse,” and 
then we get another, Wilkie’s “Blind Man’s Buff,” (132). 
Romney is represented by a portrait (135) and Francis Danby 
by one of his sunset effects on water, with rocks, caverns and 
trees to each side, and a pensive female figure in the foreground. 
“Calypso” has much as regards style and treatment with the 
“ Calypso” at the South Kensington. It is very striking and 
wild and not without a gloomy dignity, but it has too much of 
the theatrical element. The “Wreckers” (141) by George 
Morland, deserves notice for its dash and vigour and fidelity. 
Velasquez contributes a charmingly quaint “ Infante,” (142) ; 
and the last picture in the gallery is Turner's ‘“ Newark 
Abbey.” Besides the works we have mentioned as likely to 


_ win most favour with the multitude are “A Landscape,” 


(89), a ruined arch with trees etc., by Ruysdael, one of the 
most charming and tender and faithful of landscape painters, 
and Nicholas Poussin, “ Shepherds finding an incription” (100), 
the female figure being especially graceful and antique in 
character, and the unity of the picture well-preserved ; a huge 
work by Tintoretto “Portraits of a Gentleman, Lady and 
Child, with a Page” (107), a collection of wonderfully ugly 
people, graphically drawn ; a Veronese (121) entitled, “ The 
Expulsion of Heresy,” and specimens of the following artists : 
Domenico Feti (83), “‘ A Portrait ;” Berchem, “ A Woman with 
two Cows” (86) ; Giorgione, “Temperance ” (87); Da Ponte, 
“ Portrait of a Sculptor” (103); Lorenzo Lotto (108); Il 
Greco (112); Bernardino Luini (113); Sebastian del Piombo 
(115); Pordenone (119); Jacopo Palena (124); and Francia- 
bigio, (127). The contents of galleries IV. and V. we must 
reserve for a separate notice. 
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REVIEWS. 





The Broad Broad Ocean and some of its Inhabitants.. By 
Wi.uiaM Jones, F.S.A. London: Frederick Warne and 
Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

The boys of the present generation certainly have great 
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advantages over their predecessors, in respect of the numeroys 
popular works of science that are written for their benefit, and 
the present’ well-got-up volume is a very fair specimen of its 
class. Mr. Jones, in a small compass, exhausts nearly all that 
can be said of the “wonders of the deep.” Fish, seawe 
tides, lighthous®s—everything in any way connected with the 
ocean—all meet with due attention ; and an immense deal of 
information is conveyed in a pleasant gossiping style, though, 
perhaps, there is a little too much parade of such names as 
“Oppian,” and “ Pontoppidon.” With reference to the accg. 
racy of the book, we can speak very highly. Mr. Jones has 
read and carefully studied the standard works on his varied 
subject. We notice, however, that in p. 297, he unjustly accuses 
the hermit crab of “appropriating to its own use the shells of 
whelks and periwinkles, after basely dislodging and killing their 
lawful owners.” If Mr. Jones will turn to the amusing account 
of the hermit crab in Mr. G. H. Lewes’ “ Seaside Studies,” he 
will find that the crab has no means of dislodging the lawful 
owners of the whelk-shells ; and is correctly described in the 
lines of Oppian he quotes :— 
“The hermit-fish unarm’d by nature, left 

Helpless and weak, grow strong by harmless theft.” 
They hunt about for empty shells, and it is a most amusing sight 
to watch them trying on their new houses, and the terrific combats 
that occur when two crabs take a fancy for the same house, 

With reference to what Mr. Jones writes about the stickle. 
backs and their pugnacious habits, that “ the females take no 
part in these ferocious proceedings,” he seems unacquainted 
with Mr. Darwin’s recent writings, and the fact, as pointed out 
by Mr. Darwin, that these struggles are in reality the battles of 
rival lovers fighting for the female, who becomes the prize of 
the victor. 

We can, however, expect no book to be absolutely infallible, 
especially one which in so small a compass deals with so large 
a subject, and we will quote what Mr. Jones terms a comical 
story of a Mahommedan saint, which is new to us. 

“ A vessel sprang a ieak at sea and was nearly sinking, when 
the captain vowed with a sincere heart, that should a famous 
saint and prophet vouchsafe to stop the leak, he would offer up 
the profits of his cargo, and give a couple of silver and gold 
models of\ships to his shrine. It is related that at this perilous 
moment the saint (who was still upon earth) was engaged with 
his barber under the opération of shaving, and instantly, in his 
prophetic character, became acquainted with the condition in 
which the vessel was placed. Out of kindness he threw away 
the looking-glass he held in his hand, which flew off to the 
ship, and sticking to the hole, stopped the leak. On thevessel 
reaching its destination in safety, the captain brought his 
offerings to the saint, who told him to restore the looking-glas 
to the barber. The captain, astonished, and knowing nothing 
of the miracle, was told to examine his vessel, and found the 
looking-glass firmly attached to the hole in the ship.” ’ 

It is a pity that the saint is not still in existence, as hs 
services would be invaluable to our present administrators a 
the Admiralty. ; 

We hope we shall meet with Mr. Jones again, and thatim 
his next book he will-give himself a little more scope, even if 
he has to exceed the limits of a volume. We must add 
the book is carefully printed and nicely illustrated, as is always 
the case with the publications of Messrs. Warne. 


Memories of the British Museum. By Ropert Cowras, # 
Assistant in the Library of the British Museum. London: 

R. Bentley and Son, 1872. 
The growth of no institution in Great Britain has been mor 
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remarkable than that of the British Museum. A centuty ago | she employs. Without going beyond Mr. Cowtan’s recollec 
a quaint, red-brick mansion, situated on the very skirts of the | 


metropolis, accommodated as well as it could a heterogeneous 
collection of printed books, manuscripts, and some ill-arranged 
specimens of natural history. _ The library was insignificant in 

int of size, and access to it was so difficult that scarcely 
halfa-dozen readers cared to avail themselves of its contents. 


tion we have the following list of officers—all of them distin 
guished in some branch of knowledge, and many of them 


| occupying the first rank in their respective spheres of labour :— 
| Sir Henry Ellis; Cary, the translator of Dante; Mr. Thomas 


They were, of course, real students, whom no obstacles could 


debar from the pursuit of knowledge, and amongst them was the 

t Gray, who, in a letter dated July 23, 1759, thus describes 
his visits to the Museum: “I this day passed through the jaws 
of a great leviathan that lay in my way into the belly of Dr. 
Templeman, superintendent of the reading-room, who congratu- 


lated himself on the sight of so much good company. We were— | 


a man that writes for Lord Royston ; a man that writes for Dr. 
Burton of York ; a third that writes for the Emperor of Ger- 
many, or Dr. Peacock, for he speaks the worst English I ever 
heard; Dr. Stukeley, who writes for himself—the very worst 
person he could write for; and I, who only read to know if 
there were anything worth writing, and that not without some 
difficulty.” George Burges, the critic, Isaac Disraeli, and Ritson 
formed half the number of habitual readers some fifty years 
later, and even in 1820 only 515 tickets of admission were 
issued. What a contrast this scanty attendance presents when 
compared with the thousands of eager students who now resort 
towhat has been very recently made a library worthy of the 
British nation! For the stores of literary wealth have increased 
in full proportion to the number of those who are daily drawing 
tiches from it. When the library was counted in 1838 it was 
found to contain 235,000 volumes; twenty years later the 
number had grown to 550,000, and it the present time it is 
little, if at all, short of a million. Of course, quantity is not 
the only thing. to be regarded in the formation of a national 
collection of books ; there must be some discrimination shown 
in their choice, and it is here that a librarian chiefly proves his 
qualifications for his post. Mr. Panizzi once remarked that 
“in the matter of selecting purchases, the proof that he had 
done well was that everybody was dissatisfied.” 

By the Copyright Act the British Museum is entitled to a 
copy of every book published in the United Kingdom and in 
the colonies, and as the requirements of the Act are now very 
generally obeyed, the National Library might, without further 
action on the part of its directors, increase in magnitude and 
yet improve very slightly in value. It must be admitted that a 
large proportion of what is published is not werth preserving, and 
that posterity would have nothing to regret if an annual fire 
were to consume half of the annual additions made to the 
Library. But unfortunately there is no criterion by which it 
can be decided what is valuable and what is trash among con- 
temporary publications. Criticism is not to be trusted, for that 
would have excluded the earlier works of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, and other authors who have had to create a taste for their 
wntings. Nor would it be possible for any librarian, or even a 
library committee, to examine every work that issues from the 
press, and accept or refuse it at discretion. 
therefore, no alternative, and the course that has been adopted 
is the only one that can be safely pursued. Every new book 
must be added to the National collection, and in the purchase 


of old books the librarian must exercise his own judgment, | 


and be able to justify his expenditure in the eyes of the public. 
The British Museum has hitherto been successful in securing 
the services of most able and conscientious officers in every 
ent. Salary has not tempted them, for until lately the 
Temuneration offered for work of the highest class was scanda- 
y small, and even now is very far from being what a wealthy 
Country ought to give to the men of science and letters whom 


There remains, 


Watts (whose knowledge of books was unrivalled); Payne 
Collier, the critic; Coventry Patmore, the poet; Sir Frederic 
Madden ; Dr. John Gray, and his brother G. R. Gray, the 
naturalists; Mr. Winter Jones; Sir Antonio Panizzi; Robert 
Brown, the botanist ; Dr. S. Birch, Mr. Franks, Dr. Cureton, 
Mr. W. B. Rye, Mr. Ralston, and Professor Owen. Of these 
some have been removed by death or other causes, but the 
majority still live, and we hope will long adorn the positions 
they so ably fill. 

Mr. Cowtan offers some suggestions for increasing the utility 


| of the great institution which he has faithfully served for many 


| 
| 








years, and to us they seem deserving of attention. We agree 
with him in thinking that the delivery of a new publication at 
the British Museum should ensure for its author the property 
of the work, without the payment which is now made for 
registering the copyright at Stationers’ Hall, Again, it would 
certainly be a great boon to all lovers of books if they could 
purehase, at a comparatively small sum, class catalogues or 
printed lists of the books in the National Library which relate 
to particular subjects. Mr. Cowtan’s third suggestion shall be 
given in his own words :— Looking at the Museum as a 
means of popular instruction, it has frequently occurred to me 
that the people, that is, the great mass of human beings among 
us who are waiting to be educated and glad to be taught—that 
there is not so much done for them at this great seat of learning 
as there might be. .... As there is no lecture-hall at present 
connected with the British Museum, the saloons and galleries 
have been turned into places of instruction, and it has done 
good to witness a considerable number of members of ‘ The 
Working Men’s Club and Institute’ gathered in the Geological 
Gallery to listen to Professor Owen’s lucid explanations of the 
wondrous specimens of bygone ages that are there preserved. 
.... Other departments would be equally interesting, and I 
know that there are men connected with them, who are not 
only eminently qualified to impart instruction in this agreeable 
form, but who sincerely sympathize with the intelligent inquiring 
multitude.” 

Here we must take leave of Mr. Cowtan, but not without 
thanking him for an interesting and useful volume. He is apt 
to be a little garrulous and prosy, and we have noticed more 
slips of the pen and bits of careless writing than we should 
have expected from a man who has been dealing with letters 
all his lifetime, but it must be remembered that he has grown 
old in the service of the nation, and he may be pardoned for 
attributing importance even to small matters connected with 
the great institution to which he belongs. Mr. Cowtan’s book 
has many points in common with that issued last year by his 
fellow-labourer, Mr. Edwards, but it possesses sufficient,origin- 
ality to give it an independent value. The biographical sketches 
are interesting, and it is a somewhat curious fact (unnoticed by 
Mr. Cowtan), that the office of Principal Librarian has been 
filled by three foreigners in a comparatively short space of 
time :—viz., Matthew Maty, M.D., a Dutchman, 1772—1776 ; 
Joseph Planta, a Swiss, 1799—1827 ; and Sir Antonio Panizzi, 


| a Piedmontese, 1856—1866. 


It is not too much to say that the last of these appointments 
was more than justified by its results, and that we are indebted 
to Sir Antonio not only for a reading room which has no rival 
in the world, but also for a series of reforms which have made 
the British Museum as a whole the pride and pleasure of the 


nation. 
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Cassels Book of Birds. From the text of Dr. Brehm. By 
London : 


Tuomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S. Vol. II. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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THE LYRE BIRD (Menura superba). 


(From Cassell’s “ Book of Birds.”) 
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Until a work is brought out, which shall give in coloured 
plates the plumage of all birds, we must be content with such 
books as give us the most reliable information, and good por- 
traits of many, though not all of 
our “feathered friends.” Judged 
by this standard, Mr. Rymer Jones 
book, from Dr. Brehm’s text, will 
take a deservedly high place. In 
this second volume the birds treated 
of are a few Catchers not yet no- 
ticed, the raptores, owls, gapers, 
and singing-birds. The coloured 
plates are devoted to illustrations 
of the Angola Vulture, the Java 
Owl, the Tawny Goatsucker, the 
Red-backed Shrike, the Purple. 
crested Corythaix, the Nightingale, 
the Azure Pitta, the Oronoko Co. 
racina, and two to a number of 
eggs. ‘These plates are admirably 
executed, and form a most attrac- 
tive feature of the work. The 
plentiful woodcuts are also good, 
especially in the very natural posi- 
tion of the birds. For the benefit 
of those who make a study of or- 
nithology the Latin names are 
always given. The general reader 
as well as the scientific one will 
appreciate the extent of informa- 
tion concerning the habits of birds, 
as well as what concerns their plu- 
mage, their size, and their haunts. 
We are glad to see that the bar 
barous habit of first striking and 
then killing wrens, at one time so 
prevalent in Ireland on Christmas 
Day, is gradually dying out. We 
extract the following description of 
one of the birds we have chosen for 
specimen-plates :— 

“The Lyre Bird (Menura su 
perba) has, perhaps, excited more 
controversy among ornithologists, 
respecting its classification, than 
any other of the remarkable mem- 
bers of the feathered creation in- 
habiting Australia. ‘This difference 
of opinion has arisen from its w- 
usual size, and the very peculiar 
formation of its tail. The body 
is slenderly built the neck of mode- 
rate length, the head comparatively 
large and well-formed, the wings 
short, the tail very long, and the 
tarsus high. ‘The beak is straight, 
except at the tip, which is slightly 
hooked, very perceptibly incised, 
and broader than it is high at the 
base ; the nostrils are large, oval, 
situated near the middle of the bill, 
and partially covered with a skin. 
The first five quills in themuch- 
arched wing are graduated; the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
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are the longest, and of nearly equal size. The very beautiful | 
} ped tail possessed by the male is composed of sixteen 


feathers, whilst that of the female is of the ordinary form, 
and contains but twelve. The plumage of the Menura is 
thick, lax, and almost hair-like on the back and rump, but 
prolonged into a crest on the top of the head ; the base of the 
beak is covered with bristles. The length of the body of the 


male is fifteen inches, that of his tail twenty-three, whilst his | 


mate does not exceed thirteen inches ; the longest feathers in 
her tail measuring not more than fifteen inches. The male 
Menura is of a deep brownish grey on the upper part of the 
body, shaded with red on the rump ; the throat and upper part 
of the breast are red ; the rest of the under side greyish brown, 
lightest upon the belly. The secondary quills and outer web 
of the primaries are reddish brown ; the tail blackish brown on 





The chief point to which Mr. Adams directs attention is the 
almost absolute identity that exists between the fauna of Egypt, 
as depicted on its ancient monuments, and that which is now 
| to be found in the country. For instance, “there is a beauti- 
| ful picture on the walls of the tomb of Beni Hassan, repre- 
| senting the more common birds of the period. The fowler is 
| observed hauling his clap net, which is filled with geese and 
| ducks, and just the very species we find most plentiful in the 
| marshes now-a-days, whilst perched on a sycamore, or Nile 
acacia, beside him, we at once recognize the pied wagtail, king- 
fisher, hoopoe, and others. There is some exaggeration in the 
colourings, but otherwise they are light and clear, as when 
traced by the artist more than 3000 years ago.” Delineations 
of foreign animals are to be found occasionally in Egyptian 
paintings, but never in the hieroglyphic writings. It is true 





the upper side, and , 
silvery grey beneath. | 
Theouterwebs ofthe | 
two lyre-shaped fea- 
thers are dark grey, 
their extremities 
velvety black, fringed 
with white, the inner 
web striped alter- 
nately with blackish 
brown and rust-red ; 
the two centre tail- 
feathers are grey, the 
rest black. The plu- 
mage of the female 
is entirely of a dirty 
brown, shading into 
grey on the belly ; 
the young resemble 
the motheruntil after 
the first moulting 
season.” 

The descriptions 
are in many cases 
enlivened by anec- | 
dotes, and we must 
not forget to add | 
that the colouring of 
the eggs, with the 








am ————, that lions occur in the 
latter, and are not 
now seen in Upper 
| Egypt, but there is 
| good reason to be- 
| lieve that in ancient 
| times they were used 
in hunting, their fe- 
| rocious natures hay- 
ing been subdued 
by long domestica- 
{tion and constant 
interbreeding. With- 
out going to Egypt 
the student may form 
a tolerably correct 
idea of its natural 
history by examining 
the monuments of 
“the Pharaoh peo- 
ple,” depositedin the 
British Museum. 
The outlines of the 
various objects de- 
picted are almost 
always.accurate, and 
even the colouring 
is often so truthful 


THE TREE PIPIT (Axthus arboreus). that it is difficult to 


exception of that of From Cassell’s “ Book of Birds.” realize the fact that 


the Yellow-hammer, ~—- — a 
is very naturally rendered. 


Notes of a Naturalist in the Nile Valley and Malta. By AN- 
DREW LeitH Apams, M.B. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 1870. 

When we remember that most of our countrymen who make 
the Nile voyage are valetudinarians, we can at once recognize 
the use of such a work as that which Mr. Adams has compiled. 
The author is a man of considerable reading, and of quick 
observation, and the invalid who takes this book with him as 

ls Companion through Egypt will forget half his maladies in 
the fresh interest which it will give him in familiar scenes. Of 

Course it is not for the invalid alone that Mr. Adams writes ; 

4S a naturalist he addresses also a scientific audience, and his 

notes seem to us to contain very much that is valuable and 
suggestive. In arrangement there are some defects, but we 

Suppose the author deprecates criticism on this score by select: 


ing @ rather vague and unambitious title for the narrative of his 
Tesearches, 


— : —_—__—_—_4_-+' more than twenty- 

four centuries have passed away since these works of art were 
executed. Modern civilization is of course producing some effect 
even upon the unchanging East, and the sportsman who goes to 
the Nile for the purpose of shooting crocodiles, or filling his bag 
with strange water-fowl, is very likely to return disappointed. 
Except in secluded reaches of the river it is scarcely possible 
to get within rifle-shot of a crocodile, and as the beast has 
generally the companionship of the ever-watchful black-headed 
plover (Pluvianus Aigyptius), there is little chance of stealing 
on him unawares. ‘The zic-zac—so called from its note of 
alarm—is a bird of evil omen to the sportsman, and seems to 
have a prescience of his intentions long before he shows him- 
self, and neither crocodile nor wild-fowl are to be seen a 
moment after the warning-cry has been uttered. 

Mr. Adams has some interesting remarks on the migration of 
birds, and the effect of climate upon them. He states that the 
turkey—a native of the warmer regions of North America— 
thrives in the cold climate of New Brunswick, and during 








winter prefers to roost on trees, rather than under the shelter 
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of houses. On the other hand the bird, according to Mr. 
Darwin; degenerates in India, and certainly attains no very 
great size in Egypt; though one would say that in the two last 
countries the conditions of life were eminently favourable. 
With regard to the migration of swallows, it is remarkable that 
our common chimney-swallow and sand-martin are merely birds 
of passage through Egypt, remaining for a short time only, and 
never mingling with the red-bellied species which permanently 
inhabits the country. A few nightingales and redbreasts migrate 
from Europe to Lower Egypt, but the robin is not the familiar 
bird which he is with us ; the pied wag-tail and chiff-chaff can 
stand the rigours of an English spring, and yet grow feeble and 
torpid in Egypt whenever the cold is in the least degree severe. 
Mr. Adams suggests as the solution of these and other cognate 
difficulties, that bird migrations may be performed in the fol- 
lowing ways :—Such birds as push furthest inland at one point 
do not do so at the other. For example, the swallows and 
insectivorous birds that frequent Northern Europe may content 
themselves with the climate of Algeria and Lower Egypt, whilst 
the rest from Italy and Southern Europe push to equatorial 
latitudes, and vice versd. And this accounts for the otherwise 
unexplained fact that the cuckoo appears in England just as 
soon as he does in Southern Italy. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Adams’ volume is devoted to 
an account of five years’ exploration in the bone caves, rock 
fissures, and alluvial deposits of Malta. He traces the remark- 
able similarity that exists between the animals of ancient Malta 
and modern Africa; in both the hippopotami and elephant 
are what may be termed the typical animals. The inference 
to be drawn from these and other geological data appears to be 
that there was in the first place an upheaval of a large tract of 
land in the midst of the Mediterranean at some period towards 
or after the close of the Miocene epoch, and that at that 
time the island of Malta was attached to the African continent. 
In the second place, a subsidence of most of the area occurred 
during the quaternary period, and this was followed by its re- 
elevation in the present insular fragments. “In fine, the 
probability is that when the Sahara was a sea, the Mediter- 
ranean was more or less dry land, and when the bottom of the 
former was being elevated, so the latter commenced to 
subside.” 

Mr. Adams has not only fully justified himself against the 
charge of wasting time that ought to have been devoted to his 
profession, but has also made a contribution of sterling value 
to our knowledge of two most interesting countries. 


The Diamond Wedding; a Doric Story. And other Poems. 
By Mrs. Newron Crostanp. London: Houlston and 
Sons. 1871. 


Conscience bids us confess that this pleasant volume deserved 
our earlier notice. Not often have we read a healthier, prettier, 
more picturesque idyll than the poem, in three parts, called 
the “ Diamond Wedding.” It is a tale in blank verse of three 
generations, the representatives of the first of which connect 
the story by their silver, their golden, their diamond wedding. 
On the last of these the old, old pair, Paul and Bertha, pass 
away—one close upon the other—from before the gaze of 
loving descendants, whom their example has established, and 
God’s mercy blessed and prospered. The thread is not a 
slender one, but a strong family tie ; and, as such, it will bind 
the fancies of all readers who get beyond ‘the title-page—a 
number which ought to be “legion.” Nothing can be more 
prettily conceived than the little daughter Lilias, in the first 
part, watching her mother’s egress from her bedroom on the 


——Se 


morning of the silver wedding, to strew her pathway doyp. 


stairs with flowers, unless it be the same mother’s dream, thirty. 


five years after—on the eve of her death—of this same Lilias, 
who had been taken by “the reaper whose name is Death,” 
while yet in early youth, thaf— 


“ Lilias was with us on the Diamond Day, 
And strew’d sweet flowers—but it was up the stairs, 
Not down she led.” (p. 56). 


And there are two or three incidents of scarcely subordinate 


| grace and interest, to wit, the loss of Harry at sea, and the 





parents’ visit, years after, to a seaport, where the sailors are 
painting their lost sailor's name upon a new boat; and the 
good old woman’s bringing about the reconciliation of her 
eldest son with his first-born, with whom he was offended for 
having married a penniless girl to please himself. Another pretty 
touch of nature is the grandmother’s wearing at her golden wed- 
ding the India shawl given her by hersailor son as his last present, 

The volume contains a good sprinkling of lesser poems and 


pieces, some political, some’ domestic, some songs for children- 


at Christmastide, and so forth ; and readers may pick out from 


amongst these some to suit any taste or fancy. We shall follow’ 


our fancy best by drawing on a few quotations from the 
“Diamond Wedding,” as the poem in which Mrs. Newton 
Crosland asserts a spell over the hearts of those who realize 
the blessing of happy children, and exhibits a power to reach 
the inner spirits of such as count their store of such in Par- 
dise, as well as in this probation-ficld of earth. One of the 
first bits we have marked is a pretty description of young 
married people’s tiffs— 
“ Whoe’er forgave or was forgiven thus, 

Nor felt how sweet the kisses that can dry 

The bright tears at their source? We never prize 

The blue vault of the skies above so much 

As when on April days the zenith clears, 

And shows the world’s great roof as if ’twere cut 

From one vast turquoise, while the fleeting clouds 

Like pearl or opal flooring pass away!” (p. 3). 

Here is a natural trait, of business creeping in, unbidden, on 

the gala-day of the silver wedding, between the father and son, 


| both partners in a house in the city :— 


“ What fiction of the brain ! 
Whole holiday ! we know the rest it means, 
Or change of acts, which is a sort-of rest— 
And schoolboys perhaps make out their ‘ gaudy day ; 
But busy workers always hear a voice 
No others hear, that ofttimes shrilly pipes 
Above the sounds of pleasure, or disturbs 
The silence of repose—be it compared 
To hiss of snake, or lucky cricket’s chirp, 
It is the voice of present worldly cares, 
That will be heard through all the holidays.”  (p. 17): 


How many of the holiday-makers and holiday-keepers of the 
just-passed Christmastide can deny the truth of this? And 
how few, again, of those who at twenty-five years of age had a 
fresh gift of verse at ready command will not own the truth, 
of which the lines we next cite assert that it fades at fifty, and 
felicitate themselves if the residuum of the faculty that once 
was is such as in the case referred to— 

“ The rhyming faculty that Charles once owned, 
Had faded now, perchance, for want of use; 
But in his soul the poet’s well lay pure, 
And making happy those he held most dear, 
He lived the poem that he did not write.” (p. 3°). 
We have purposely kept from trenching on the story, desi 
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ing that readers may enjoy it unbroached. Our last quotation | 
shall be a description of early morn breaking upon the hush | 
and awe of a sick-room. 


“The air was fragrant with the breath of flowers, 
And wafted through the open windows oft 
Refreshing wealth through that soft summer night. 
But oh, how ghostly ever seems the dawn, 

To them who watch the sick! Its pale gray light 
Is tinged in semblance to the ashy hue 

That heralds death, as if when day is born, 

The wondrous night, with all its thousand eyes, 

Is ruthless slain, and laid upon its bier. 

And there are moods in which the shrill cock-crow, 
And note delicious of the soaring lark, 
And merry carol of some child of toil, 
Astir before the regal sun is up, 

But seem the phrases of a requiem.” 


(p. 56). 


Enough has been quoted to whet our readers’ appetites. A 
feast awaits them which will not pall nor tire. For ourselves, | 
we can say honestly that we have enjoyed it with an unwonted 
zest, and that we shall be very glad when Mrs. Newton Crosland | 
appeals again to our suffrages with such a pretty, natural, 
wholesome, 2nd touching idyll. 


an Introduction on the Study of Geography, by the Rev. 
GeorGe BuTLer, M.A., Principal of Liverpool College. 
London: Longmans. 1872. 


We have very little doubt that this atlas will become a | 
standard work in all public schools, for its merits are as con- 
spicuous as its cheapness. It comprises thirty-one maps, all 
good, and some of peculiar excellence; the names of places 
are printed very distinctly, the physical features of each 
country, rivers and mountain ranges, are clearly delineated and 
the boundaries well defined. The three maps which we should 
single out for special commendation are those of the German 
Empire, with its new frontier ; Switzerland, with its mountain 
systems boldly and carefully drawn, and the United States, the 
geography of which is as little understood in England as the 
true history of our own country isin America. There is scarcely 
any study which can so easily be rendered attractive to a school- | 
boy as geography, but hitherto the system of instruction usually 
followed has merely loaded the learner’s memory with a mass 
of statistics of no practical value whatever. We quite agree 
with Mr. Butler that as a matter of education it is of far more use 
to be able to trace the route of a voyager on one of the great 
lines of commerce than to repeat the names of all the rivers of 
China, or the dimensions of every country in the world. And 
ifthe publication of this atlas leads to a more intelligent | 
pursuit of geographical knowledge than is now the case, we | 
shall rejoice with him. Mr. Butler’s work seems to us to be | 
quite as suitable to private homes as it is to public schools, | 
and we cannot forbear expressing our surprise at its marvellous | 
cheapness. Hitherto, a really good atlas of modern geography 
has been a costly book, but now we can have for five shillings 
what could not have been purchased for a sovereign some few 
years ago. 


The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography. “Edited, with | 
| 





Debrett's Peerage and Titles of Courtesy. Wlustrated. 1872. | 
Debrett's Baronetage with Knightage. Wlustrated. 1872. 
Debrett's House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. 1872. 
London : Dean and Son, Ludgate Hill. 
These three compilations deserve the highest praise, as 
being convenient in form, most reasonable in price, and, so 
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| volume 
| courtesy titles. 


| the late earl was Byron's “ Euryalus.” 
| Royal Family are given, and also the Privy Council. 


they contain. It will be obvious that in a small post octavo 
the collateral branches of noble families could not 
possibly find space, but we find here, after the list of peers, 
biographical sketches of the younger sons and married 
daughters of peers, and of the widows of the former bearing 
Interspersed too amidst accounts of the peers 
we see certain facts respecting them which relieve the dry 
details. For example, it is stated under “ Earl Delawarr” that 
The Households of the 
There 
is also a table of precedency. 

In the Baronetage we were curious to see how the editor 
would treat such a vexed question as the Tichborne baronetcy. 
We find that he has taken what is obviously the most fair 
course, and stated that there are two claimants to the title. 


| We can well imagine the difficult task that it must be to choose 


between conflicting statements, and if the letter from Sir Charles 
Mordaunt, which is inserted verbatim, be a fair specimen of 


| those which the editor receives in disputed cases, the fact of 


his not being proceeded against in a court of law tells most 
favourably for his judgment. 

The title of the third volume before us is not comprehensive 
enough to embrace nearly all the valuable part of its contents. 
Not only is the House of Commons most fully treated of, but 
there is even a complete analysis of the Peerage. Besides 
these, we find a Chronological List of Lord High Chancellors 
and Lord Lieutenants of Counties, and also a very useful 
summary of Technical Parliamentary Expressions and Practices, 
a List of Parliamentary Agents, &c. 

The corrections have been made down to the last possible 
moment ; and as a proof of the great care and‘labour bestowed 
on the works, we will observe, that having very frequently 


| taken them up and looked out for errors, we have come across 


only one oversight, that of Baron Bloomfield being spoken of 
as still Ambassador at Vienna. 


Mathematical Instruments; their Construction, Adjustment, 
Testing, and Use, Enlarged edition, for the mbst part 
entirely re-written. Vol. III. By J. F. Hearner, M.A. 
London: Lockwood & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate Hill. 1871. 


This third volume of Mr. Heather’s valuable work on mathe- 


| matical instruments, contains the sections relating to surveying 


and astronomy, or that portion of the original one-vo/ume 
edition which forms Parts IV. and V. of the work. The ad- 
ditional space obtained by the expansion of the work into three 
volumes “has been employed by the author, in the first place, 
in describing more fully the several varieties of the instruments 
treated of, and in giving more detailed and comprehensive 
illustrations of their application ; and, in the second place, in 
introducing entirely new chapters upon instruments for the 


| determination of distances by observation, and upon the 


measurement of altitudes by the barometer and thermometer. 
A chapter has also been added to Part V. upon the construc 
tion and use of the Equatorial, undoubtedly the form of instru- 
ment best adapted for the examination of those phenomena or 
the solar orb, which now demand so much attention from the 
scientific world.” 

To the student in astronomy, to surveyors, and indeed to 
all mathematicians and men of scientific taste, the additional 
matter in this new edition of Mr. Heather’s treatise must be 
an important acquisition. To such we commend this useful 
little volume. 
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The Defence of Paris ; Narrated as it was seen. By THOMAS | 


Gisson Bow es, Special Correspondent of the Morning 
Post in Paris during the Siege. London : Sampson, Low, 
Son, and Marston. 
Events succeed each other so rapidly in this changeful age 
that very many things, which a short time ago would have been 
the chief topic of conversation for a quarter of a century or so, 





are now forgotten in a quarter of a cate 


year. Amongst these, however, the | 
most interesting period of the most 
marvellous and most terrible war 
that ever horrified the world, is surely 
not to be numbered, and to all who 
wish to have a valuable record of 
those anxious months, during which 
the people of Paris astonished us by 
their unlooked-for endurance and 
fortitude, and Trochu raised our 
hopes by his truthful and unboastful 
proclamations, and at length cruelly 
disappointed us by his hopeless and 
almost incredible want of capacity, 
we can confidently recommend the 
work before us. 

Mr. Bowles was, he tells us, sailing 
up Southampton Water on the 6th of 
September. On landing at South- 
ampton, he was astonished to hear of 
the catastrophe at Sedan, and of the 
way in which the party who seized 
the reins on the 4th of September had 
turned that catastrophe to their own 
profit. The very next train took him 
to London, and by that night’s mail 
he started for Paris. Arrived there, 
he not only had almost every possible 
advantage that would enhance the 
value of his record, such as an ac- 
quaintance with most of the military 
and political leaders, Trochu’s special 
pass, &c., but his keen powers of 
observation enabled him to turn 
those advantages to good account. 
Though he hoped greatly for Paris 
at first, and had good grounds for his 
hopes, as it was impossible to foresee 
the wretched failures on Trochu’s 
part to make any use of the large force 
under him, Mr. Bowles was no blind 
partisan. He condemns the folly 
and frivolity of the Parisians on the 
one hand, whilst on the other he 
extols the many instances of bravery, 
and ‘the unexpected endurance of 
privations, which were the bright 
side of the defence. It would be easy 
to give a mass of quotations that 
would show the writer's cheeriness ——— 
and pluck, but lack of space forbids this, so we must content 
ourselves with a few outspoken words that are a fair example of 
Mr. Bowles’ way of speaking to the point. “ By the way, are 
you not sickened in England with King William’s blasphemies ? 
Here is a hoary-headed sinner, who is wading up to his neck 
in blood, in order that he may be enabled to establish a 
despotism, and at every step he takes he has the unblushing 
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| disgust they will endorse anything.” 





THE FRENCH LINESMAN. 
(From Bowles’ “‘ 7he Defence of Paris.”) 





impudence to claim before all men the Divinity itself as an 
accomplice in his wickedness, and to offer thanks to Heaven 
for hisesuccess in the slaughter of beings that were made in 
God’s own image. If mencan be found to endorse that without 
We heartily endorse 
not the king’s blasphemies, but Mr. Bowles’ energetic cop. 


‘ demnation of them, and also his estimate of the Prussian mode 


of warfare. “ Their system of war. 

fare is based throughout upon terror. 

ism exercised upon those who cannot 

defend themselves, in order to awe 
| those who can. . . . Now that they 
| have met in Paris a force capable of 
| resistance, they do not scruple, in 
| utter disregard of those laws and 

usages of civilised warfare which 
they so often cite, to take their re 
| venge upon the women and children.” 
Most of the letters composing this 
| work appeared in the Morning Post, 
| but several did not reach that journal, 
| 


and happily Mr. Bowles had copies 
of them. Happening to know, as we 
| do, that together with a great deal of 
| able and trustworthy correspondence 
that reached England during the war, 
| there were mixed certain ingenious but 
| purely imaginary accounts of inter- 
views that never took place, &c., &c, 
| we feel it the more incumbent on us 
| to say that these letters bear the un 
| mistakeable stamp of being written 
| by a gentleman, and that the infor 
| mation they contain is thoroughly 
| reliable. The book has a map of 
the environs of Paris, and some et- 
gravings from sketches made during 
the siege by M. James Tissot. The 
specimens here given will enable 
readers to judge whether it is saying 
too much to call them admirably life 
like. 


Pliny’s Letters. By the Rev. Arrep 
Cuurcu, M.A, and the Rev. 
W. J. Bropriss, M.A. Ancient 
Classics for English Readers 
W. Blackwood and Sons: Lom 
don and Edinburgh. 1872. 


Another volume of this very usefil 
| series has reached us ; and its merit 
is, that it gathers up the biography 
of a very interesting character, with 
sketches of his contemporaries, and 
the society in which he moved, ot 
of the data afforded by his letters 
Pliny may have been inferior © 





—! another great epistolast, Cicero, 


point of intellect and calibre; but he was his superior ™ 
| tone, feeling, and the real instincts of a gentleman. Ag 
letter writer is, by the nature of the case, a Cross of the 
gossip ; and few men seem to have been more adapted by thet 
circumstances to represent the good-natured gossip se 
pletely than Pliny the younger. This book gives us his life 
from the cradle to the grave—a space of forty-five years or 
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for his birth-date was 62 A.D., and we know nothing of him 
beyond the year 107 A.D.—and covers the reigns of Nero, 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, and his sons, as well as 


Nerva, and part of Trajan’s. 


nile of Vespasian—a 
period favourable, 
through its compara- 
tive tranquillity, to the 
cultivation of his tastes 
and character ; the only 
great commotion of it 
being the eruption of 
Vesuvius, which, 
besides overwhelming 
Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, bereaved him 
of an uncle, who was 
one of the most culti- 
yated minds, and one 
of the best natural 
philosophers, of his 
age. Pliny’s recollec- 
tionsof that catastrophe 
are given in two letters 
well translated by the 
authors of the little 
volume before us. 
Several of the chapters 
sketch, with clear con- 
ciseness, the various 
reigns through which 
Pliny’s life extended ; 
and others introduce to 
us the bar, of which he 
was an eminent and an 
extraordinarily blame- 
less member, seeing 
what sort of men cer- 
tain of his contempo- 
maries were; to the 
literary circles in which 
he looked up to the 
great historian Tacitus, 
associated with Silius 
Italicus, and several 
poets whose works are 
lost; and was a_ kind 
of patron to a greater 
genius than himself, 
the epigrammatist Mar- 
tial; and to a number 
of his private acquaint- 
ances, generally high- 
minded men, holding 
aloof, for the most part, 
from the Senate and 
from public life, and 
acquiescing, rather than 
TeOicing, in the des- 
potism which was at 
one time a madman’s 


feign of terror, and at another the jealous administration of 


an imperial red-tapist. 


iny was a well-to-do, easy-circumstanced gentleman, pos- 
sessed of a town-house, besides a number of country seats, the | 


His youth was passed under the 
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ON OUTPOST DUTY. 


(From Bowles’ “ The Defence of F aris.”) 





the world ; 





and it is shown in this cha 
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most famous of which were the Laurentine Villa, overlooking 
the Tyrrhene Sea, and the Tuscan, at the foot of the Apennines. 
| There is a very good chapter, giving and illustrating Pliny’s 
account of these his summer and winter retreats, where he 


passed the leisure he 


| could secure from the 


law courts, the public 
readings, and other 
functions which his 
position called upon 
him to discharge. To 
his native town, “ Co- 
mum,” now Como, on 
the lake of that name, 
he was a special patron 
and benefactor, sub- 
scribing largely to the 
establishment of a 
school jor its youth, 
setting up in it a statue 
of Corinthian bronze, 
and exhibiting towards 
it other tokens. of 
graceful liberality and 
munificence. If Pliny 
was something of a 
pedant, he was a very 
pure specimen of a 
weill-bred, cultivated, 
and blameless gentle- 
man ; and it is a matter 
for rejoicing that the 
writers of this little 
volume have by this 
and their previous work 
(an edition of select 
letters of Pliny, with 
copious and useful an- 
notations), done their 
best to make his name 
and life more familiar 
to modern readers than 
it has hitherto been. 
The chapter, which 


| is devoted to Pliny’s 


administration of the 
Provinces of Bithynia 
and Pontus, is especially 
interesting, as being 
that which contains his 
letter to Trajan, about 
the treatment of the 
Christians, and Trajan’s 
rescript upon the same 
subject. Trajan treated 
Christianity as the most 
dangerous of secret 
societies, and as a for- 
midable rival to the 
Empire, which claimed 
to be coextensive with 


pter that, when so en- 
lightened an administrator as Trajan could throw cold water 
on Pliny’s proposal to enrol an association of firemen, through 
a jealous fear of its becoming an organized political society, the 
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“new way,” which grew and prevailed everywhere with such 
imperceptible and unintelligible progress, was little likely to be 
allowed the same religious freedom as was accorded to the 
professors of one or half-a-dozen superadded idol-worships. _ 

Those who purchase this volume of Mr. Collins’ series will 
find that it sustains the credit won by its predecessors. The 
authors are at home in their subject, are sufficiently versed in 
modern parallels, and write in a style always lively, and some- 
times approaching elegance and eloquence. 


Crumbs Swept Up. By T. De Wirr Tavmace, Brooklyn, 
U.S. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster 
Row. 1871. 


These “ Crumbs Swept Up” might very well be called frag- 
ments of common sense, or common sense in the rough. 
The pages are full of sage remarks, kindly feelings, and gene- 


rous sentiments; but these are thrown off from the writer’s pen | 


as mere disjecta membra, in a fashion which is delightfully 
American. Wit, humour, and satire, fly about in all directions, 
like sparks from an anvil ; whilst the abrupt and ready manner 
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| calm. Humour is an atmosphere full of electricity ; wit is 





in which they are struck out is suggestive of the blacksmith’s | 


hammer. The moral of this little book throughout is ex- 
cellent, unless we except one or two passages, where it appears 


to us that Mr. Talmage has used too much freedom in pointing | 


his witticisms with barbs taken from the armoury of Scripture. 


English taste ; but still it is in a manner compensated for by 
the many sparkling passages, drawn from the same sacred 
storehouse, for the enforcement of moral truths, and for the 
inculcation of social duties. 

The author’s style may be best seen by a few extracts from 
the book itself. One of the passages we have marked is the 
concluding scene of ‘Grandmother's Spectacles” :—‘‘ Her 
‘second sight’ had now come, and she would often let her 
glasses slip down, and then look over the top of them while 
she read. Grandmother was pleased at this return of her 
vision. .... She could now look off upon the hills, which, for 
thirty years, she had not been able to see from the piazza. 
Those were mistaken who thought she had no poetry in her 
soul... .. Sitting on the piazza one evening, in her rocking- 
chair, she saw a ladder of cloud set up against the sky, and 
thought how easy it would be for a spirit to climb it. She saw 
in the deep glow of the sunset a chariot of fire, drawn by horses 
of fire, and wondered who rode in it. She saw a vapour float- 
ing thinly away, as though it were a wing ascending, and Grand- 
mother muttered in a low tone, ‘A vapour that appeareth for 
a little season, and then vanisheth away.’ She saw a hill higher 


than any she had ever seen before on the horizon, and on the | 


top of it a king’s castle. The motion of the rocking-chair 
became slighter and slighter, until it stopped. 
fell out of her lap. A child, hearing it, ran to pick them up, 
and cried, ‘Grandmother, what is the matter?’ She answered 
not. She never spake again. Second sight had come! Her 
vision had grown better and better. What she could not see 
now was not worth seeing. Not now ‘through a glass darkly!’ 
Grandmother had no more need of spectacles !” 

Witticism is another of Mr. Talmage’s “hobbies,” in the 
treatment of which he shews the quality of his own humour :— 

“We admire those who have power to amuse. .... . Sut 
we cannot always have the corners of our mouth drawn up. 
We can all of us stand humour longer than wit. Humour is 
persuasive ; wit explosive. The one smiles; the other laughs. 
Wit leaps out from ambush ; humour melts out of a summer 
sky. Wit hath reaction of sadness ; humour dies into perpetual 


zigzag lightning. They both have their mission ; but how tedious 
the society of the merry-andrew and professed epigrammatist | 
. . . « You want information, facts, realities, as well as fun.” _ 

The paper on “ The Smile of the Sea,” shall supply us with 
our last extract :— 

“ The grandest smile of the sea is, after a rough day, in the 
phosphorescence that blazes from horizon to horizon. Some 
tell us it is the spawn of the jelly-fish, and some that it is q 
collection of marine insects ; but those who say they do not 
know what it is, probably come nearest the truth. The prow 
of the vessel breaks it up into two great sheaves of light, and 
the glory keep up a running fire along the beam’s end, till the 
mind falls back benumbed, unable longer to take in the splen- 
dour. In one direction it is like a vast mosaic, and yonder it 
now quivers—‘the lightning of the sea.’ Here it is crystal 
inlaid with jet ; or the eyes of sea-serpents flashing through the 
hissing waters ; or a tall wave robed in white, flying with long 
trail toward the east ; or the tossing up in the palm of the ocean 
a handful of opals, answered by the sparkle of one finger of 
foam ; and then the long-restrained beauty breaking out into 
a whole sea of fire. On this suspended bridge many of the 
glories of the earth and heaven come out to greet each other, 
and stand beckoning to ship, and shore, and sky, for all the rest 
of the glories to come and join them. Meanwhile, the vessel 


: 1 Dat ‘ ; | plunges its proboscis into the deep, and casts carelessly aside 
This trans-Atlantic liberty of speech is hardly suited to our | 





The spectacles | 





into the darkness more gems than ever came from Brazil or 
Golconda. Historians think it worth recording that, at an 
ancient feast, a pearl was dissolved in the wine, and drunk by 
a royal woman ; but a million pearls are dissolved at this phos- 
phorescent banquet of the deep, around whose board all nations 
sit drinking. The stars are to diop like blasted figs, and the 
sun is to be snuffed out; but, when the ocean dies, its spirit 
will arise in white robe of mist, and lie down before the throne 
of God, ‘a sea of glass mingled with fire.” 
With this picturesque and poetical description, we conclude 
our present notice, only recommending to our readers this 
“rough and ready ” little volume, as a mine of bright thoughts, 
from which they cannot fail to gather some choice gems in the 
course of their perusal of it. 
Taffy, the Wilful Pony. S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 


There must surely be some fascination in naughtiness; 
otherwise it is impossible to account for the cordial way m 
which the majority take by preference to every curly-pated 
little pickle in a family! Otherwise, how possibly can the 
reader explain why it is he or she gets to be so fond of that 
wilfulmost of ponies, Taffy ? Since Whisker—with whom every 
lover of “The Old Curiosity Shop” is long since familiar— 
never was there such a pony as Taffy! Only—the latter, m 
his naughtiness, far surpasses the pet of Kit and the Garlands. 
For example, who ever heard of Whisker coolly opening 
shutting his stable door after twilight, for a night's gallivanting, 
for a roll in the orchard, for a feast there upon the squirts 
favourite apples and so forth? Yet, that is precisely what 
friend Taffy is guilty of ; to say nothing of his going upstalls 
one afternoon into Mrs. Woolaston’s bedroom—nay into her 
very bed—in among the clean sheets. Small as the book 1s, tt 
is simply delightful. We speak of it thus advisedly—not from 
our own observation alone of its merits, but from that of far 


By L. C. RowpDeEn. 


more competent judges, readers of “ Taffy,” of the ripe ages 
eight and eleven, who have hung over its sixty-eight pages ¢ 
letterpress by the hour—enthralled. 

















Geology Compared. By Lorp ORMATHWAITE. 


Astronomy and 
Printed by Spottiswoode and Co., London. 1871. 

As these essays were printed “for private circulation,” a 
feeling of delicacy would forbid even such second-hand publi- 
cation of them as is involved in a brief notice, if there were 
aught in them which, being known and coming abroad, could 
in any way operate to the disparagement of the author. But, in 
point of fact, they give proof of such ability, such well-stored 
erudition and research, and such grasp of the severer and stiffer 
problems of science and literature, that we feel we should act a 
miserly part, so to speak, in not communicating to others a 
source of so much pleasure and profit, intellectually, to our- 
selves. Lord Ormathwaite, when Sir John Walsh, earned the 
well-deserved compliment of a Zimes reviewer, that had he not 
been born to an estate and a social position, which put out of 
question his having to earn his livelihood, he would have 
triumphantly earned a competency by literary efforts. In 1836 
and in 1860, he published, through Mr. Murray, “ Chapters of 
Contemporary History,” and “ Practical Results of the Reform 
Act of 1832,” and both these volumes asserted for him the same 
comprehensiveness of mental survey, which his speeches in the 
House of Commons on home and foreign politics always 
bespoke. Though never in office, it must have been his inde- 
pendence, or the fault of others, that a man who started in life 
with Lord Harrowby, and the late Lord Derby, and that on 
pretty equal terms, never won himself a statesman’s position, 
for which he must have had exceptional qualifications. We 
confess, however, that we were unprepared, in spite of some 
means of studying the character and the mental calibre of Lord 
Ormathwaite, to find him as sound and deep in the abstruse 
paths of scientific enquiry, as he has always proved himself in 
the field of politics. But so it is: accidents and circumstances 
occasionally develop or unveil a man’s specialities, which the 
world for half his lifetime and more has overlooked. Since his 
elevation to the Peerage, Lord Ormathwaite’s eyesight has in 
great measure failed him, and during the last year he has been 
incapacitated from reading and writing. Not many of the genera- 
tion which comes after his could, we suspect, have found so 
sureand so profound a solace for an affliction, peculiarly severe 
to sufferers of a literary turn and bias. Lord Ormathwaite 
reverted to a favourite line of study, and dictated his thoughts 
toa short-hand writer, or amanuensis. We are mistaken if he 
has not by doing so produced a seasonable dissuasive to the go- 
aheadcrotchets of modern sciolism, andif he hasnot, withal, proved 
how thoroughly and soundly the education of his youth, at Eton 
and at Christ Church, in the days of the old classical and mathe- 
matical schools, qualified him for mastering such kindred or allied 
subjects as might suggest themselves in after years to be dealt 
with. The volume consists of three Essays. In the first, Lord 
Omathwaite institutes a comparison between the relative 
grandeur of the two sciences which give a name to his work ; 
and succeeds, to our thinking, in establishing the superiority of 
astronomy, on the score of its greater certitude, its infinitely 
wider field, its permanence and immutability, as contrasted with 
the law of change, which seems to govern geology. In the 
course of this Essay a veteran thinker, none the less worthy 
Our heed, because he has been all his life an unvarying Con- 
Setvative, addresses himself to the now invidious task of de- 
fining « Progress,” and achieves his task with equal candour 
and tellingness. But whilst he recognizes partly in geology 
the mighty design of Omnipotence, he refuses to accord to it 

entireness which is so in favour of astronomy. “ The re- 
Wospect,” he writes, “to which geology invites us is indeed a 
oble one, in suggesting the grandest speculations upon the 
birth and youth of the creation. But astronomy, still grander 
Mits proportions, inasmuch as it deals, not only with this world, 
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but with the universe, is, as far as our mighty solar system 
extends, perfectly clear and definite. There is no vagueness in 
the magnitude of the Sun, or of the distance of Neptune: all 
is thus far as precise and accurate as it is elevating.” (P. 45.) 

_Lord Ormathwaite’s second and third Essays deal successively 
with Mr, Buckle and Mr. Darwin, and their theories ; and with 
“ Progress and Civilization,” a topic probably suggested by his 
first Essay. Of the second we shall not say more, than that it 
ably asserts the liberty to doubt theories which depend so 
entirely upon a number of postulates which neither experience 
nor revelation justify us in conceding. As to the third, it is a 
masterly survey of all that is going onward towards mental and 
material perfection which marks the history of man, and stamps 
it as one consistent scheme of Divine origin. In particular, 
the pages which contrast the apathy and inaptitude of the 
Asiatic, and the superior capacity of the European, to accept 
and profit by the lights of reason and revelation, and to adapt 
himself to the high destiny of God's noblest creature, are fraught 
with matter for reflection ; and ‘redound at once to the clear- 
sightedness and to the unforced piety of the essayist. Indeed, 
herein is one of the recommendations of the volume. The 
orthodox side of one or two moot questions is argued with 
fairness, and withoyt bigotry ; and this with the cleverness and 
illustrative power -of a highly educated and exceedingly well- 
informed layman. ~ When we reflect upon the impediments to 
present research which must have militated against Lord 
Ormathwaite’s access to books of reference, and which must 
have been only partially compensated by even the best of 
“ amanuenses,” we frankly own an admiration and reverence 
for an intellect so bright, a head so well stored, and a faith so 
steadfast, as has guided the pen of the “ old man eloquent” 
through such able and interesting pages. 


Annie: an Excellent Person, By E. P. Maine. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. ’ 

Having read this story of “ Annie” through, its sub-title 
appears to us flavoured with the bitterest irony. The heroine 
is altogether too excellent by half. Than the plot of the tale, 
nothing could by possibility be more thoroughly uncomfortable. 
As for its moral, if it is designed to have any, it is simply to us 
incomprehensible. The only success achieved by any one of 
the characters is accomplished through a deliberate lie—the 
liar flourishing to the very end of the last chapter upon its 
utterance! Ellie, the younger sister, or half-sister of Annie, is 
the one who thus wilfully and deliberately lies, and who thereby 
gains everything she wishes for—a good, wealthy, and hand- 
some husband, whose love she filches from that elder half- 
sister of hers, Annie, who has been to her all through her life a 
second mother! Ellie is never found out, is never visited with 
remorse ; but, as we have said, down to the very close of the 
narrative, enjoys to the full the good things accruing to her from 
her most base and wicked prevarication. The nobler charac- 
ters in the fiction, on the contrary, or, at any rate, those who 
are evidently intended to be revealed to us as such, meet with 
nothing but misery, wretchedness, and affliction of every kind, 
as the penalty of their excellence. Annie toils and slaves as a 
music-mistress and village organist, only to be deceived in the 
most cruel way conceivable by the very one for whom she has 
been working so laboriously. _The Rev. Herbert Walters— 
a sort of human angel in a white neckcloth—is as dull as he is 
miserable all through the book; and, at the last, by way of 
reward for all his virtues, is cracked on the skull by a stone, in the 
midst of a sudden inundation, just as he is upon the brink of 
realizing the happiness he had previously all but despaired of. 

There is hardly a character in the book that is worthy of 
toleration, or that, if so, can be spoken of otherwise than in the 
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exact i of Dhasbecry, annele, as “ Very tolerable, and not 
to be endured.” The worthy parson, already mentioned, is not 
only dull, but as dull as ditchwater. His maiden sister is per- 
verse and peevish. Ewily, her niece, is a common-place piece 
of stupidity. Ellie is as mean as selfish, and as worldly-minded 
as she is said to be physically beautiful. Annie’s excellence has 
already been defined. It is wrought out for herself at any rate 
in issues of the most disastrous description. Phenie, the self- 
opinionated Scottish waiting-maid, is perhaps the least odious 
creature described in the volume. As for the father of Annie 
and Ellie, the late Mr. Doveridge, it really seems a mercy that 
he is cleared out of the reader’s way at the very commence- 
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way thoroughly sncoufestable. as we wae already deena it 
as being, she may be congratulated on having in this succeeded 
to a miracle. 
London. By 
Part If. 
From Kensington Gardens to St. Katherine’s Dock is a long 
journey to take, and the difference between the two spots is no 
merely one of locality. Gustave Doré’s pencil, however, js 
equal to depicting faithfully most at all events of the distinctive 
features of East or West End. We fancy, however, that he 
prefers exercising his art in the former. ‘ The Great Tree, 
Kensington Gardens,” is the first full-page picture in this second 


Gustave Dorf and “BLANCHARD Jerrozp, 


THE TWO PILGRIMS. 


(From Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold’s “ London,” 


ment ; for his conduct and character are such, that even that 
“excellent person,” his eldest daughter, feels rather uncomfort- 
able in her secret thoughts as to the place he has gone to, now 
that he Aas gone! A touching piece of filial self-communing ! 
The hero of the narrative, if he really can be regarded as such 
from any conceivable point of view, meaning Hugh Willing- 
ham, the betrothed of Annie, only afterwards to become the 
husband of Ellie, is simply describable as big, well-looking, 
easy-tempered, and entirely indifferent. If the writer, to whom 
novel readers are already indebted for the tale entitled ‘“‘ Among 
Strangers,” designed in this work to produce a story in every 


part. The next is, “ A Coffee Stall, Early Morning.” A foggy 
| November asec was never more faithfully “represent 
| “Inside the Docks” is an admirably-managed mass of riggig 
through which one sees the huge warehouses. The last 8 
“St. Katherine’s Dock ;” and the flood of light thrown uponé 
group of men by a window, the bales of goods, the heavily 
laden waggon, and the perfect calmness of the menin the midst 
of a scene of confusion that would frighten a nervous man out 
of his wits,—all these make it one of the best of the plates that 
| have yet appeared. There are nine smaller pictures. 
specimen is from the first Part. 
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Two Years in the Pontifical Zouaves. 


R. Washbourne. 


This deeply interesting volume is a piece of heroic history. It 
is modestly entitled, “ ‘I'wo Years” only passed in the midst of 
the Pontifical Zouaves, by one of their number. It relates inci- | Then it was that in his very 


dentally, however, the , 


whole of the incidents 
connected with the rise, 
development, achieve- 
ments, reverses, and 
final dispersal, or rather 
disbandment, of that 


valiant little group of | 


preux chevaliers. At 
the very outset of the 
narrative here given, it 
is significant of the 


character of the entire | 


corps, that it was orga- 
nized by one of the 
most. splendidly chi- 
yvalrous soldiers of 
modern times, the 
glorious Christophe de 
Lamoricitre! When 
it is remembered that 
a great Protestant 
statesman like M. 
Guizot could denounce, 
as he did denounce, in 
most emphatic terms, 
onthe 21st April, 1861, 
in the Temple of the 
Oratoire, in Paris, the 
revolutionary attack 
made on the temporal 
power of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and this, more- 
over, while addressing 
himself to the grand 
annual réunion there of 
the Protestant Associa- 
tion, Over which he was 
acting authoritatively 
at the moment, in his 
character as their Pre- 
sident—it can hardly 
be wondered at for an 
instant that an im- 
petuous and impulsive 
soldier like Lamori- 
cere, earnest Catholic 
a% he was, instead of 
speaking simply, drew 
his sword in defence 
ofthe Papacy. The 
Memorable words of 
M. Guizot, on the 
Occasion referred to, 


were these :—“ Une déplorable perturbation attaque et afflige | Lamoricitre, it will long be 
une portion considérable de la grande et générale Eglise 


Chrétienne.” 


The memorable act of General de Lamoricitie, springing 
cut of precisely the same conviction, took place in the April 
% 1860, just exactly a year previously, when, with the assent, 
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THE CASCADES AT TIVOLI 


From Powell’s “ Two Years in the Pontifical Zouaves.” 
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| or it might almost be said with the direct authorization of the 
then Imperial Government of France, he undertook not only 
the chief command, but the complete organization of the 
troops of all arms martialled under the banners of the Pontiff. 
order of the day he an 


noun¢ ed LO his con)- 
rades in the eternal 
city that he went 
thither to combat the 
revolution, which he 
likened to Islamism. 


| The army he thus orga- 


nised was composed 
for the most part of 


| foreigners, including 





among them, besides 
the members of other 
nationalities, French, 
Irish, Belgians, and 
Englishmen. The 
Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, looking always 
with jealous eyes of 
hunger upon Rome, 
protested against what 
it affected to regard as 
an unjustifiable inter- 
vention. Cialdini and 
Fanti, at the head of 
the troopers of Victor 
Emmanuel, entered the 
Papal States in Sep- 
tember, and on the 
18th of that. month, 
after encountering the 
most heroic resistance 
from the numerically 
insignificant and fright 
fully outnumbered com- 
rades of Lamoriciére, 
fatally defeated the 
Pontifical Zouaves on 
the evening of that day 
on. the foughten field 
of Castelfidardo. An 
cona was afterwards 
besieged, and the 
General, drivén at last 
to succumb to adverse 
circumstances, was 
compelled to capitulate. 
As nearly as possible 
five years later, in his 
chateau of Prousel, 
near Amiens, on the 
roth September, 1865, 
there peacefully 
breathed his last 
this dauntless Captain. 


remembered, was chief of a 
| battalion of Zouaves in Algeria as far back as in 1833. He 
had won his spurs so unmistakeably in the midst of the re- 
nowned victory at Isly, on the 14th August, 1844, that in the 
very next year he obtained the chief command in Algeria. 
Two years afterwards he achieved his crowning glory in the 





submission to his arms of the great Emir Abd-el-Kader. Zhat 
we have called his crowning glory as a warrior. But as the 
vindication of principles that, as we have seen, was dear among 
others to the heart of a great Protestant statesman like M. 
Guizot, the valiant disaster of Castelfidardo eclipses in its 
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heroism even the triumph achieved by him over the grandest | 


of all the heroes of Arabia. 

Starting in his narrative of events from the memorable ad- 
venture of Lamoricitre, the writer of this enthralling record 
tells something more than his own two years’ experiences of 
travel and residence in the Papal States as one of the Zouaves 
of his holiness. His chosen motto is significantly that of the 
youngest and, it might almost be said also, the bravest of all 
the Zouaves—the Henri de la Rochejaquelin of Mentana— 
Julian Watts-Russell, who, at the age of seventeen years and 
ten months, fell gloriously fighting, on the third November, 
1867, in the midst of the memorable victory of Mentana— 
* Anima mia, anima mia, ama Dio e tira via.” 

The goodly 300 pages of Mr. Powell’s volume are por- 
tioned out in thirty-one chapters. One of these embodies 
within it General Kanzler’s report of the battle of Mentana, 
addressed to his holiness. Another describes the opening of 
the Vatican Council, a friend of the author being the narrator 
there, the author himself having been denied, by his soldierly 
duties elsewhere as sentinel, the privilege of attending in 
person that marvellous ceremony of inauguration. Having 
witnessed it ourselves, we can vouch for the accuracy of the 
description here given. ‘The journey to Rone is graphically 
described. Many of the wonderful buildings scattered so 
abundantly through the eternal city, alike in ancient and modern 
Rome, in Pagan ruins, and Christian temples, in Rome, here 
imperia', here pontifical, are depicted with a pen that is often 
almost as pictorial as though it were a pencil. The Coliseum 
and St. Peter’s, the Pantheon and the Vatican, the Capitol 
and the Catacombs, Santa Croce and the Via Appia, Ara 
Ceeli and the Baths of Diocletian, alternately attract the 
author’s eye, and, through his account of them, fascinate the 
reader's attention. The work is valuable if only as the com- 
plete and evidently truthful, because thoroughly conscientious, 
record of a memorable and heroic-episode in modern history. 
It is worthy of preservation as an authority. The letter-press 
is adorned with four clever illustrations, the merit of which 
may be judged from the specimen here given, entitled, “The 
Cascades at Tivoli.” 
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GERMANY. 
4 Fepruary 61TH, 1872. 

Youne as the year is, the obituary includes already some 
eminent names in literature, science, and art. On the 21st 
ult., died at Vienna, Franz Grillparzer, born there in 1791, 
acknowledged on all hands to have been the foremost German 
poet of our times. Readers of T. Moore’s “Life and Letters 
of Lord Byron,” will recollect how highly that poet thought of 
Grillparzer’s “ Sappho,” an Italian translation of which he read 
at Ravenna. (See Moore, v. p. 41). He is reported to have 
left behind him several MS. dramas, an essay on Shakespeare, 
and an autobiography, to be edited by his friend Heinrich 
Laube, the late manager of the Burg-Theater, Vienna, 
and recently of the Leipsic stage, himself a highly reputed 
dramatist and author of several works of fiction. On the 
22nd ult. died, at the age of seventy, Louise Ploennies, a 
distinguished poetess, whose versions of English poems are 
masterpieces of translation. On the 24th, Professor Dr. Adolf 





| premature age of fifty-four. 











Trendelenburg, of the Berlin University, the great Aristotelian 


scholar and logician, and Secretary of the Berlin Acade y of 
Sciences, born 1802, departed this life ; and on the rst inst 
Bognmil Davison, though a native of Poland, one of the 
greatest German actors of modern times, the ornament of the 
Dresden stage, from which, owing to ill-health, he was obliged 
to retire some years back, passed away from among us at the 
I While death has thus committed 
its ravages among the representatives of culture, the revolutions 
of the wheel of fortune have at last rid us of the obstructive 
and generally obnoxious minister—I mean, of course, Her 
von Mihler, late the Prussian minister of public worship 
(Cultus-Minister). I mention this for the purpose of intro. 
ducing to the notice of your readers a small pamphlet, bearing 
the title of “A Prussian Minister of Public Worship who has 
missed his vocation, or, Herr Heinrich v. Miihler’s Poems: a 
humorous pamphlet in serious times by Lud. Parisius, deputy 
in the Prussian chambers for the first Berlin district (Leipsic, 
Siegismund and Volkening).” ‘This little volume, the title 
of which indicates its satirical nature, was published during the 
late war, and has since gone through eleven editions, no trifle 
in Germany. ‘The verses of the bigoted ex-minister, written, 
of course, in his youth, breathe quite an anacreontic spirit, and 
show the poet to be, or at least to have been, an ardent wor- 
shipper of Bacchus. Most of them are wretched enough, 
and fully deserved to be exposed to ridicule ; but there are 
some few which discover a poetical vein, so that there is hope 
for the ex-minister’s friends of his yet managing to eke out a 
livelihood by his returning to his earlier occupation. The squib 
has, at all events, attained an historical value, having, no doubt, 
had its indirect share in ousting the unpopular ‘minister. 
Brockhaus, Leipsic, has published the thirty-eighth volume 
of his new Shakespeare translation, containing, by way of 
a general introduction, ‘William Shakespeare: a Review of 
his Life and Works,” by Fr. Bodenstedt, and equally so the 
Bibliogr. Institution at Hildburghausen, has issued an intro- 
ductory volume to its German edition, “Shakespeare: his 
Life and Works,” by Rud. Genée, both proving the authors to 
have an intimate acquaintance with English works on the 
subject. Brockhaus has also published the eighth volume of 
Rudolf Gotteshall’s dramatic works, containing “The World 
of Swindle: an historical comedy in five acts ;” the hero of 
which is John Law. The subject is well adapted to the present 
day when, in Germany, intoxicated with prosperity, reckless 
speculation is rife to an extent unknown before. The author 
displays a thorough knowledge of the period at which his 
comedy acts, and has written with great care. Re a 
This year being the centenary of the first publication ot 
Lessing’s famous tragedy of “ Emilia Galotti,” which marked 
an epoch in the history of the German drama, Goschen, Stutt- 
gart, has issued a new edition of the same, with a very inte- 
resting introduction, “E. Galotti on the Stage, by J. W. 
Appell. Fr. Lipperheide, Berlin, has published two bans 
of Julius Grosse’s “ Narrative Poems,” containing “Gundel 0 
the Kénigssee,” and “Tamarina ; an Eastern Tale. I doubt 
if German literature has, since Goethe’s “ Hermann and Doro- 
thea,” produced any thing equal to these tales for clenical 
plicity and beauty of form. J. Grosse’s verse 1s highly melodt 
ous, and his poems breathe the very spiritus /oct, so graphic are 
his descriptions, and so vivid is his colouring. P 
Robert Oppenheim, Berlin, lately published the first part 0 
a political satire in prose, “ Herr Klappenberg ; a True —— 
by one of his Admirers.” It is intended to satirize the “en 
of the peaceful times prior to 1866, or rather the os" 7. 
in the petty principalities of Germany before that era; bu 
must confess the book is closed to me with seven seas. 
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cannot, in my mental obtuseness, see where either the fun or 
the satire lies. Perhaps the sequel will show. The same firm 
hss just brought out a pamphlet of a very different description, 
entitled ““The Judgment of Music and its Training,” by Dr. 


W,. Langhans. Considering the great attention paid to music 


in England, this well-written pamphlet, recommending the | 
| resembles the black-haired Deputy of Marseilles, and perfects 


study of the theory of music to be introduced into German 

mmar schools, and supporting its arguments by frequent 
appeals to, and quotations from, the Greek writers, might well 
pear translation into English. 

Barthel, Halle, has issued a new volume of lyrics, “ 
and Stars,” by Albert Moser, a disciple of Schopenhauer, whose 
philosophy inspires the poet’s effusions. His verse has the 
fnish of Platen’s; it is like chiselled marble, but warm with 
the pulsations of life. He is deservedly regarded, next to 
Hamerling, as the most hopeful poet of our time. 

Fr. Vahlen, Berlin, has published a third edition of the well- 
known “History of the German People,” by Professor Dr. 
David Miiller. For compendiousness and elegance of diction 
I don’t know any other work on the subject I could more 
strongly recommend to all who wish to make themselves ac- 
quainted with it. The book is introduced in many German 
schools, but it is equally well adapted for private study. This 
new edition is carried down to the establishment of the new 
German empire, in January, 1871. ‘The getting up, too, of the 
volume leaves nothing to be desired. 

Moltke, Leipsic, is publishing a similar work, bearing the 
title of a “‘ History of the German People, in its Development 
to a National State,” by W. Baumann, published from the 
posthumous MSS. of the author, and continued to the present 
day, by M. Moltke, the publisher himself, who is likewise 
editor of the “ Deutsche Sprachwart,” the “ Shakespeare 
Museum,” and the most complete edition of “‘ Hamlet” ever 
yet brought out, besides being a poet and translator of Shakes- 
peare, which he publishes for the million. Five instalments of 
the above-mentioned work are out. 

Hans von Biilow lately enchanted a select audience at the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus with a masterly performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s compositions, on a Bechstein piano. In the same town 
Herr von Holstein’s new opera, “The Heir of Morley,” was 
produced on the stage, and fairly well received. The /idretto 
isby the composer himself ; of course, as the name shows, an 
English subject. ‘The too great length seems to have some- 
what damaged its reception by the public. His first work, 
“The Haideschacht,” met with a more decided success. 


FRANCE. 

Tue history of the P/biscite the readers of the Cornhill are 
ing familiarized with in England, we cannot think very 
pleasantly, the tale is so confusedly told, and with such cynical 
malignity in regard to the fallen Emperor, here nauseously 
spoken of perpetually in spiteful italics as the “ honest man,” 
if in that simple phrase (one that multitudes all the while 
will read au sériewx) there were a very world of irony! So 
malignant is the story conceived to be by the mass of the more 
thoughtful Parisians that the rapidly acquired reputation of the 
Messrs, Erckmann-Chatrian is, just as rapidly as it rose, de- 
dining. It is with them as it was ludicrously and quite fatu- 
ously predicted in regard to “Boz,” when “ Pickwick” was first in 
t¢ ascendant, and when John Wilson Croker was indulging 
his atrabilious temperament in the pages of the Quarter/y—the 
Popularity that flew up like a rocket zs in this instance (as it 

‘ettainly never was in the other) coming down like a stick. 
: Not thus is it with M. Sardou and his five-act comedy of 
‘ ,” now nightly filling the Vaudeville with a delighted 
auditory, and making its rafters ring again with peals of laughter. 
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Never was there a more audacious politieal satire. And it 
“takes ” at every phrase and every mof like sparks fallen on gun- 
powder, or rather like pricks of the deadly probe throbbing in a 
needle-gun. The Prince of Monaco typifies the Emperor Napoleon 
III, The demagogic barrister Radagas symbolizes the Dictator 
Gambetta. M. Grénier, who represents the latter, strongly 


the illusion by his “make up,” which is all but identity. The 
once powerful Gambetta is now laughed to scorn by the Paris- 
ians, who, on the other side, evidence just as unmistakeably a 
grateful remembrance of the exiled potentate at Chiselhurst. 
The success of the play—there is no mistake in this—has a 
profound political significance. The drama is still only in 
manuscript, the author refraining from publishing the work, so 
that he may reap all the advantage of its popularity in the way 
of provincial representation, and in the way also of foreign 
translation and adaptation. 

The oddest attraction to subscribers ever held out by a great 
patriotic journal is announced of late in big type in the 
Journal des Débats, to wit the cheap procurement through the 
agency of that, the French Zimes, as we may call it, of—what 
do youthink? “The Ruins of Paris,” in a series of attractive (!) 
photographs. 

Affecting ignorance as to whether the historian of the great 
Napoleon is this year himself in the A/manack de Gotha, which 
he is at once as a matter of course and as a matter of fact, 
in his capacity as President of the Republic, the Figare (of 
Paris, not of London) hints sardonically that M. Thiers is 
pretty certain at any rate to be in the Almanack de Golgotha. 

The twenty-first volume of the wonderfully comprehensive 
“History of the Nineteenth Century,” by Herr Gervinus, of 
Heidelberg, newly translated into French by Professor Minnsen, 
of Versailles, has just been published by Lacroix and 
Verbeeckhoven. 

Another German work of considerable interest, though 
seemingly of lesser importance, has recently made its appear- 
ance, gracefully gallicised by M. Alfred Marchaud, meaning 
“The Political Letters” of Her Karl Vogt the naturalist. 

Issued from the press almost simultaneously, the one by 
Lacroix, the other by Dentu, here are two enthralling but 
afflicting military records ready to any one’s hand who lists, and 
appealing to the hearts of millions! “Sedan,” by General 
Wimpffen, “ La Journée de Sedan,” by General Ducrot, each 
work clearly demonstrating what that ass of. a “Cousin 
George” in the “Story of the //édiscife” (already referred to) 
gainsays so smugly, with a sneer, the undoubted and now 
historical heroism displayed on that fatal day by Napoleon III. 

Another great intellect has been lost to the French Academy 
very recently in the Abbé Gratry, who, to the chagrin, among 
others, of the Pére Hyacinth, withdrew on his deathbed his 
previously maintained opposition to the dogma of Infallibility. 
The recalcitrant Vicar of the Madeleine, by the way, must 
not be confused with the Curé of the Madeleine, recently ap- 
pointed to that post in succession to the venerated and 
martyred Abbé Deguerry. This new Curé, M. Le Rebours, 
was solemnly installed on the 3rd inst., at the Madeleine. 

Politics and letters are just now so inextricably interwoven 
in Paris, that from a purely literary point of view, it is amusing 


| to remark that M. Rouher’s late manifesto to the Corsican 


electors has been subjected to a searching criticism. And not 
the least amusing in regard to it was this, that exception was 
chiefly taken in it to the great ex-minister’s uncompromising 
denuncistion of what he was pleased to call “!’abominable 
insurrection.” 

Undisguised satisfaction is expressed among the Paris dour- 
geoisie at the failure in London as a commercial speculation of 





the notorious Pee Duchesne, under its little more than 
momentary title of the Vermersch-Journal. The expectation 
is, however, that an attempt will be made at its revival some- 
where in Switzerland. 

The outlines of France have, within this last year, been so 
completely transformed that it is interesting to notice the re- 
publication in a novel form of an ancient map of France, as 
she was. The work here referred to is a wonderful piece of 
marble mosaic, produced by one Coplet, as far back as in 
1684, and now placed on view at the southern extremity of the 
Gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 

Parisian men of letters are still among the most refined 
gourmets of that once luxurious capital; and as such they have 
within these last few. weeks had reason to regret two collapses 
among the most regrettable for even to chance sojourners in 
their devastated metropolis—the closing of the Café des 
Aveugles upon the very morrow of the closing of the peerless 
Trois Fréres Provencaux. 

Dumas Fils has recently paid a touching tribute to the 
memory of his father, Alexandre le Grand.. A facsimile of the 
verses has been reproduced as one of the last instalments of 
the “ Memoires d’un Journaliste,” by M. de Villemaissant. 

As stinging a political skit as any we have recently lit upon 
are the verses entitled “Tantale,” by Albert Milland, and 
addressed by him to the veteran redacteur Emile de Girardin. 
The sting is, as it ought to be, in the tail of this literary scor- 
pion where the epigrammatist suggests as the aptest epitaph 
for Girardin—*“ Il n’a point en de portefeuille.” 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


MURILLO’s well-known—we might say his best-known—painting, 
“The Assumption of the Virgin,” in the Louvre, is the first plate in 
this month’s Arz, It is an excellent reproduction. The remaining 
three heliotypes are not, to our thinking, subjects as remarkable for 
their beauty as for their fidelity. They consist of one of Mrs. 
Cameron’s studies from life, a woman and two children, a group of 
art pottery painted by W. S. Coleman, and “A Study of a Child,” 
from a drawing by Philip de Champagne. 

The Art Fournal has an excellent engraving of a beautiful paint- 
ing, “The Tambourine,” by P. de Cormick. No less than eight 
cuts illustrate S. C. Hall’s description of Chatsworth. ‘The 
Woman of Samaria” is another full-page engraving from the 
pes by H. Tidey, and Noble’s graceful sculpture, “ Amy and 

er Fawn,” a third, Smaller cuts accompany a notice of the 
Leicester Museum, by Jewitt, and several of the bopks reviewed, as 
also improvements in minor British Industries. The letter-press 
seems more than ever deserving of praise. 

In the Contemporary, Mr. Ffoulkes has a highly interesting paper 
on Dr. Newman’s “Essays.” “ Fenianism,” and “ What is Common 
Sense,” are also good. The Rev. Professor Godwin ably defends 
the authenticity of the Gospel according to St. John. Mr. Haweis 
discusses Henry Ward Beecher. “ Rationalism and Ritualism” seems 
to us any thing but a fair and dispassionate article. Mr. Secbohm 
writes on the endless Education Question. 

In Cassell’s, Wilkie Collins’ tale has not much farther to run, and 
we must confess to being very glad of it. “A Skating Ground on 
the Neva” is lively, and might be seasonable, if we were not this 
February in summer time. Miss Cobbe treats of the vexed question 
of domestic, servants. “The Navvy’s Souvenir” is in good contrast 
with some vers de société, called “ After the Dance.” “A Fair in 
the Far East,” is an account of one of those gaieties in Siberia by a 
great lover of such pastimes. “ My last Christmas Eve,” and “A 
day in Bedlam,” are readable. 

Fraser's takes us, considering that Africa comes in for mention 
under “ The Mahometan Revival,” pretty nearly all round the world, 
so wide is its range of subjects this month. The three papers that 
will be found most attractive are “The Drink Traffic and the Per- 
missive Bill,” by F. W. Newman; “On Longevity,” by Professor 
Owen ; and the “ Mahometan Revival,” by W. Gifford Palgrave. 
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“Notes on East Greenland,” by A. Pansch, M.D., gives us much 
information; and the translation of a Dutch novel, “The Burgo. 
master’s Story,” promises well. From no point of view can we 
admire “Religion as a Fine Art.” The Kriegs-spiel we hoped to 
have found a longer paper, considering its importance. 

Little Folks is, as usual, full of pretty pictures, the best beige 
“ The Finding of Moses,” and “ A Little Turk.” 4 

Good Words has one of Mr. Proctor’s pleasant papers on “4 
Giant Sun,” and Mr. Llewellin Davies has a parish lecture on “ Com. 
munism.” Mr. Orme writes of the noble Edward Denison, the 
“ Friend of the Poor,” whose portrait is given. Mr. Kingsley gives a 
second paper on “ Town Geology.” With its two serials by Trollope 
and Mrs. Oliphant, and contributions by the Author of “ Friends in 
Council,” Dr. Monsell, Dr. Watson, and others, in addition to what 
we have specified, the number would be admirable were it not for 
some doggrel rhymes, at the close of which Christ is brought in, 
by Robert Buchanan. It is deplorable to see such a name at the 
end of such verses. 

London Society is nearly the only shilling magazine for grown-up 
people, where it is necessary to mention the illustrations. Mr, K. 
Caldecott’s illustrations to Mr, Escott’s “ Lay” of Feb. 14, 1872, are 
excellent, whilst all are good. “ Love Letters of Eminent Personages” 
is a seasonable article. ‘“ Georges Sand” is the French novelist 
discussed this month. Mr. J. Sheridan Le Fanu begins a new tale, 
“The Room in the Dragon Volant.” Percy Fitzgerald continues 
his story of “ Young Ceelebs.” Of “ The Dream of Legal Women” 
we must confess to having been so alarmed by the apparition at the 
beginning, and by so frightful an idea as “legal women,” that we 
have not read even the first line. 


The St. ames’ frontispiece is Correggio’s “ La Notte,” beautifully 
reproduced. Mr. Baring-Gould contributes a capital paper, called 


“ A Legend of Maimonides.” Mr. Hutton writes on “The Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal.” “A Pilgrimage to Central London” is an 
account of ‘* The Cow Cross Mission.” 

In St. Paul’s, Robert Buchanan defends Dickens against the 
attacks made on him for the bitterness of some of his remarks 
relating to his youth. We are glad to see a poem by the author of 
“St. Abe,” called “Phil Blood’s Leap,” in that writer's racy style. 
Matthew Browne writes on “Our Account with Posterity,” an¢ 
T. A. Trollope, “On Snobbery as a National Characteristic.” Mr. 
Henry Holbeach discusses the Duke of Argyle, in his papers on 
“ Literary Legislators.” There is a strange poem, of considerable 
power, called “The Ballad of" Judas Iscariot.” 

Temple Bar has a very fair article on “ Wordsworth.” “ Henry 
Brougham,” etc., is full of most interesting reminiscences. “The 
Romance of a Garden” is a good story. “To those about to 
Marry” is rather too thoughtful for the month of Valentines. 
“ Felix Mendelssohn” will be eagerly read. It is by the Capell- 
Meister at Berlin. ‘ aS 

In the Cornhill the story of the Plébiscite is continued, and is 
as bitter as ever. “Wanderings in Japan” is a delightful paper, 
full of interest. ‘‘ Curiosities of the Carnival” is gossipy as becomes 
such a subject. A third paper on “ English Rural Poetry,’ and “ 
continuations of “Riquet a la Houppe,” and Lever’s “ Lord Kil- 
gobbin,” complete the number. h 

The Dark Blue takes us in company with two Fellows to te 
Bodleian, and tells of some of the treasurers of that noble library. 
Lord Dunraven gives “ Personal Reminiscences of a War Core 
spondent at Versailles.” A “Liberal” in “ The Coming ane 
draws no bright picture of the prospects of the Governmen 
Major Knollys has a paper on “Compulsory Military Service. 
“ Lost” is concluded, and “ Carmilla” increases in interest. Licht. 

The Gentleman's gives us a very curious article on “The ae . 
ning before Death.” In “Players of our Day,” Mr. we 
highly spoken of, not so Miss Neilson. Mr. preg I 
treats of the comic writers from Centlivre to Sheridan. athe 
Administration” is very sensible ; the writer wishes to see ae 
Naval department, “a Minister of State, and a Come 
Council in which the Naval element shall be largely tare 
and upon which all the permanent officers, heads CO ae: 
shall serve.” “Winchester Records” gives some curious aw) 
tion as to old times. Guy Roslyn has some pleasing lines ¢ 
“A Jewel of Time.” : 

The Victoria has a story called “ Winnifred’s Peril,” - po in 
“ Broken Wings,” and “ Seen once more,” “ Heronmoor © 
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t olla-podrida “ Odds and Ends from Toledo Cottage.” The 
remainder is chiefly interesting to advocates of “ Woman’s Rights.” 
The most noteworthy paper in Zhe Sunday Magazine is one by 
the editor on the Belvedere Institution for Seamen, near Erith. Dr. 
Wonsell has some beautiful lines called “The Weeping Willow.” 
There is a notice of Matthew Henry. “ Margaret” and “The 
Vicars Daughter” are continued. This month’s instalment of 
«Premiums paid to Experience” is very good. 

Good Words for the Young is made up of capital serial papers, 
Se eee Fe The Hantbell” to vroga7 3 a oc an 

ican Tree ¢ Foolish Harebe »y the Editor), and “ Ghosts 
- soe &e., by Dr. Macleod. : . 

Cassels Technical Educator, Part XV., gives a biography of 
Charles Babbage. “Pins” and “ Needles” are the subjects chosen 
to illustrate “Great Manufactures of Little things.” “ Technical 
Drawing” has a large space allotted to it. From the “ Culture of 
Sik” to the “Training of Soldiers,” from “ Farming” to “ Forti- 
fication,” every thing that could be brought under the heading of 
Technical Education seems to find a place in this able work. 

Cassell’s Illustrated History of the War, Part XIII. Of all the 
ilustrations in this Part we have not space to speak. The work has 

as far as December, 1870, and continues to be written in the 
admirable tone in which the history was begun. There is a small 

rait of Delescluze. The “ Capture of Amiens” and the “ Evacu- 
ation of Orleans” are very good full-page engravings. 

Old Merry’s Monthly fulfils this month the promise that the 
beginning of its new series gave in the last number. The editor 
begins a paper on “ Historical Dogs.” 

Town and Country is undoubtedly an improvement on the first 
jetine fiom on Mind” is ? — paper. “ rye 
ustine’s Little Supper” is a most horrible story. “ feck ina 
Country House in Normandy with a Juge de Paix ” is very lively. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine makes up for a not very 
first-rate illustration by the excellence of its letter-press, this 
number being a decided improvement on its predecessors. “ My 
Library” is a capital gossip on books. “ Breakfast in the Caves of 
Inkerman,” “Hawking,” “A Second Paper on Proverbs,” and 
“True Spiritualism”—in the last of which the writer accounts for 
false spiritualism, as being a reaction against the materialistic ten- 
dencies of the times we live in—are all worth reading. The editor 
eat oa — on ‘Hymns and Hymn-writers,” and here 
treats of John Newton. 
olden Hours continues its excellent stories, “Trevor Court,” 
Sir Eger de Valence,” and “ As Silver Tried.” “ To and Fro,” and 
“Thoughts on Box Hill,” are two poems by ladies, which, together 
with “On First Impréssions,” and the beginnings of a biographical 
and ae eetey, and of “Life and Work in a Girls’ School,” 
are the only papers that are not continuous. 

The Argosy is also heavily laden with fiction. Besides the 
keading serial in the canehin Mrs. Wood reprints an old story, 
The Self-Convicted.” There is an entertaining paper on “ Natha- 
nel Hawthorne in Undress,” founded on the self-revelations in his 
sear Two poems, “ Hope On,” and “The Coupe d’Hebe” 

plete the non-fictional portion. 

Chambers’ Fournal in two articles on “The Youth of Dickens” 
does not follow, we are glad to see, in the wake of a few unjust and 
il-natured critics, who tried to depreciate Mr. Forster’s book. 

is a very lively description of Simla, and others of “The 

Tomb of Cain,” and “ Railway-makers.” “On the Verdigree” is 

amusing. ‘ Marked Men” shows us how in this age of pro- 

Sess certain men need not fear not being known. ~It would be 

nt however, to our readers to suppose they would 
ize any celebrities they admire in the portraits given. 

Aunt Fudy is very soolianl of fiction, = probably not the less 
Stlews. "The: Great Pyramid’ ie ieocriecd, and here sre some 

. sTeCa é “= da é 
Word pictures from Italy, or rather the introduction tothem. Dr. 
atty writes some congratulatory lines on the Prince’s recovery, 
oF Ww. Leigh some verses on Valentines. 
en = “wad Monthly, in its new green and mauve cover, gives 
~— han et of what is, of course, its chief attraction, Harri- 
ciatinned s story of “ Boscobel.” The “ Bagh o’ Bahar” is 

a whued. A concluding paper on that most important but little 
Mythos atiect " The Euphrates Valley,” is given. “ Fairy and 

™ SE Comedy, treats chiefly of Mr. Gilbert’s spectacular 

ts. Gunthorpe contributes a ghost story. 
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The Quiver continues “ His by Right,” and “ About Nellie.” Mr. 
Mateer’s “ Indian Notes” are very interesting. There is not much 
calling for special notice, but the papers on “ Bible topics,” and the 
little poems, seem up to the average, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Ernani, Three favourite airs for the piano by Ed. Reylof. 
(Duff and Stewart, Oxford Street.) A fantasia for small hands and 
young players, It is written, as regards form and harmony, with 
excellent judgment and with singular clearness of style. All the 
passages are well planned for the player’s hands. 

Zelma. Nocturne forthe piano. frederick Archer. (Duff and 
Stewart.) A well-constructed and capitally-written piece, charac- 
terized by an elegant aéandon. Pianists will find pleasure in playing 
this artistic morceau. 

The Dolly Varden Polka, W’. C. Levey. (Duff and Stewart.) 
The themes, as they should be, are pent and well marked. The 
piece forms a musical feature of the pantomime at Drury Lane. It 
is gaily illustrated, 

_ The Rippling Rill. E. F. Hime. (Duff and Stewart.) A piano 
piece built upon a clear, though slender theme. The episode in 
the relative minor has an expressive subject ; but the effect of the 
whole would have been better, had the composer not checked the 
action of the piece by the complete tonic close preceding this passage. 

Youthful Dreams, Romance for the piano. Hermann Eisoldt, 
(Duff and Stewart.) Some of the passages are ingenious, though 
a few of the progressions are somewhat objectionable. The themes 
have an elegance and neatness which make the piece pleasant to 
listen to. 

The Haunt of the Wood Nymphs. For the piano. Henri 
Bevani. (C. Jeffreys, Berners Street.) Very well sustained, 
though the material is neither very striking or very suggestive. 
The piece is written for small hands. 

The Queen. Michael Watson. (C. Jeffreys.) A fantasia for 
pianoforte on “ Rule Britannia,” “ Hearts of Oak,” and “ God Save 
the Queen.” The variation on the first-named tune is clever, and 
the piece is effective of its kind. By way of illustration, a capital 
portrait of Her Majesty, printed in colours, is given. 

Sleep. Duettino for Soprano and Contralte, F. Archer. (Duff and 
Stewart.) A tuneful and well written piece. The accompaniment, 
with its catching syncopated figure, is artistically managed. This 
duettino will repay vocalists who take the trouble to sing it properly. 

Trio. “ From Titania’s warbling fount we come.” Words from 
“ Lalla Rookh.” Composed by ¥. Hart Gordon. (Duff and Stewart.) 
At times there isa want of concentration and constructive experience 
in this somewhat ambitious piece ; but that the composer can think 
for himself is a fact evidenced at several points ; as, for instance, the 
opening of the bass solo, and the well-managed return to the first 
theme. The trio will be welcome in home Circles, especially as 
there is a lack of this kind of concerted piece. 

Song. “The summer birds are singing.” Ed. Reyloff. (Duff 
and Stewart.) A simple natural melody, clearly written and judi- 
ciously sustained in the pianoforte department. 

Song. “At Rest.” A story of New Year’s Eve. Edouard Barri. 
(C. Jeffreys.) Has simplicity and tunefulness, if not much dramatic 
power. The accompaniment has good points ; witness the figure 
with the moving bass in the second movement. 

Ballad. “ Youre going Home.” Reply to S. Lover’s “ Forgive, 
but don’t Forget.” Written and composed by 7. Zennielli Calkin. 
(Duff and Stewart.) The neatly-turned symphony opening this 
ballad gives promise of a tuneful and well-considered melody, 
which is amply fulfilled. 

Song. “Oh, Willie boy, come home.” Virginia Gabriel. (Duff 
and Stewart.) Notwithstanding two or three effective passages, this 
is not a song of very exceptionable merit. The trick of giving the 
second part of the melody in the tonic major (the song is in the 
minor mode), as well as in the relative major, is a musicianly device. 

Song. “The Magic of Music.” W. C. Levey. (Duff and 
Stewart.) There is nothing decidedly fresh in this song, though 
it may be called pretty. It is sung in the Pantomime at Drury Lane. 

Song. “ Bereft.”. Virginia Gabriel. (Duff and Stewart.) There 
is both variety and power in this song ; the major part, with its 
repeated passionate cry, “O, my Love,” has both breadth and cha- 


racter, 
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_ ‘Song. “Two little Faces.” Virginia Gabriel. (C, Jeffreys.) 

A broad, sweeping melody, capable of being made the vehicle of a 

ood deal of expression and character, and resting upon an effective 
and well-written accompaniment. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


IN our last issue we referred to the obvious fact that denomi- | 


national newspapers are not, with rare exceptions, very flourishing 
ones; however, we must not shut our eyes to the fact, that denomi- 
national editors are not overlooked. A Mr. Turberville the other 
day died suddenly, leaving a wife and four children unprovided for. 
He had been editor of the English Independent, and at once, by the 
readers of that paper, upwards of 2000/. was collected for his family. 
We find the fund is now as much as 2300/., a sum which seems 
large.for a man utterly unknown in his day. This generosity seems 
all the greater, when we see, in spite of extensive advertising, 
how little has been collected for the Mark Lemon Fund. It was 
only a few years ago that Mr. Washington Wilks, the well-known 
speaker, and writer in the Morning Star, died suddenly ; and in spite 
of his popularity in certain circles, his friends could not succeed in 
raising more than seven or eight hundred pounds for his widow. 
There has been no little mortality among the publications of the 
day. The Chimney Corner, we believe more or less of a Trans- 
atlantic republication, has ceased to be. Again, we have to record 
the death of another illustrated newspaper, an attempt always 
hazardous, requiring a considerable amount of capital, and very 
rarely successful. It seems only the other day that we heard of 
the existence of the 1/td/and News. It seemed to start with some 
chance of success. Our Midland counties, with their great com- 
mercial and industrial associations, with their noticeable men and 
manners, with their great towns, centres of busy life, seemed to 
sanction and encourage an effort of the kind. Nevertheless, the 
Midland News was not a success, and hence the reason of its 
appearing in London under a new name. London, however, re- 
fused to support the venture, and the ///ustrated Paper is another 
illustration oF the difficulty of starting a paper, which shall win for 
itself a paying circulation. In the case of the ///ustrated Times, 
it is only its name that is lost ; the paper continues, but it will be 
called Zigzag, and it is supposed under its new name it will regain 
the popularity at one time enjoyed by the ///ustrated Times. 
ere has been a sale at the rooms of Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge, where some valuable books were sold. It was the sale of 
the season, so far as it has gone. It is seldom so many rare and 
extraordinary books and manuscripts are collected together. The 
sale lasted two days, and terminated on Tuesday, February 6th. 
Some of the MSS. were very fine specimens of illuminated orna- 
mentation. Many of the books were beautifully bound, and had 
the cypher of the Duc d’Aumale. As to Wynkyn de Wordes, there 
was quite a plethora of them. The first one sold was “ Guidonis 
de Monte Rocherce Manipulus Curatorum,” black letter, very 
slightly harmed, handsomely bound, date 1509. This book, which 
was excessively rare, the only copy known to Lowndes being that 
in the Lambeth Library, was sold for 8/. ros. Another lot was 
“The Descrypcion of Englande (in prose), with Descrypcion of 
Wales (in verse),” imperfect; and “The Chronycle of Eng- 
lande,” a most remarkably fine copy, “ emprynted at Westmestre 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 1497.” According to Lowndes, the only 
four copies known of this work are those of George III., Mr. 
Grenville (both in the British Museum), and Lord Spencer’s, and 
one in vellum in the Lambeth Library. The copy sold last week 
belonged to the Marquis of Hastings, and sold in his sale for 60/. 
Last week it realized only 29/. 10s. Another Wynkyn de Worde 
was a “Portion of I. de Viragine Legenda Aurea, or Golden 
Legende,” black letter, woodcuts, fine copy, but not complete ; 
date 1493. It was sold for two guineas. Another Wynkyn de 
Worde was “ Sequentiarum, seu prosarum secundum usum Sarum 
in Ecclesiaé Anglican per totum Annum Cantandarum Expositio,” 
black letter, date 1515, an excessively rare edition, unknown to 
Lowndes, For this as much as 10/. 15s. was given. Some of the 
ancient miniatures realized as much as 18/. 15s.; and MSS. of the 
Gospels in vellum sold equally well, one actually realized 36/. 1os., 
written on four quaternions, consisting of eight leaves each, orna- 
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mented with three paintings on a gold ground. One early Shaks. 


peare in the sale was excessively rare. Tall co i 
for P. C., 1664. The title-page’ was as follows Hdl x 
(Mr. William) Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, The thid 
impression. And unto this impression is added seven Playes neve 
before printed in folio.” Portrait by Droeshous, and verses by Ben 
Jonson beneath. It realized 1417. Inthe sale were included a grand 
collection of miniatures relating to sacred history and ecclesiastical 
legends. One Missal sold was exceedingly rare. Of the edition of 
which it is one, only three copies known on vellum, namely, that in 
the National Library in Paris, that in the Royal Library in Bruséels, 
and that sold last week, which was considered the finest of the 
three. It was printed at Antwerp by Plantin in 1572, Books 
printed on vellum by Plantin are of extraordinary rarity, and this 
Missal is considered his chef-d’auvre. It realized 84/. 

Amongst the MSS. was a very curious and valuable unpublished 
volume of poetry by Occleve, Chaucer’s contemporary, “ Tales of 
Gerelaus and Sonathas.” This MS., which belonged to the fifteenth 
century, and which was imperfect, sold for 8/7. 15s. Two copies of 
the “Sarum Processionall” was sold, date 1555. One fetched 
16/. 18s. ; the other, with the last leaf slightly damaged, and several 
leaves mended, fetched 10/. 15s. Amongst the rare books was a 
black letter “ Prymer in Englishe and Latin,” assignees of John Way- 
land, 1537. The only copy of this book mentioned by Lowndes is 
that in the Darce collection. it sold for 157. One book, which has 
been much sought after, owing to its remarkable predictions of 
several events in the French Revolution, “ Mirabilis Liber qui 
Prophetias Revelationesque nec non Res Mirandas preteritas pre- 
sentes et futuras aperte demonstrat,” two parts in one, black letter, 
sold for 1/7, 8s. The “ Chronicon Niirembergense,” 1493, black letter, 
with 2200 very spirited woodcuts, many of them very large, by 
Wolgemus, the master of Albert Diirer and Pleydenwurff, sold for 
12/. 17s. George the Second’s copy of the “ Book of Common 
Prayer” sold for 1/7. tos. George the First’s very fine copy of the 
“Vinegar Bible” realized 2/. 13s. Great interest was excited by the 
“Hore Marie Virginis secundum usum Sarum, cum Calendarie 
et Almanack,” beautifully printed on vellum, within elegant wood- 
cut borders, exhibiting sacred and grotesque subjects, including 
“Dance of Death,” &c. It appears this exquisite volume formerly 
belonged to Henry the Eighth, and has on C. vi. the following words 
entirely in his autograph :—“I pray you, pray for me. Your loving 
Cousin, Henry R.” For this lot as much as 105/. was given. 
Another curious little volume was the “ Book of Hours,” printed 
on vellum, by Kerver, at Paris, 1514. It is the rarest of all the 
“ Hore,” and unknown to all bibliographers. It is the smallest 
printed, and is probably the earliest work issued in France in Italic 
type. This rare work sold for 7/7. For the two days’ sale the total 
was 1297/. 6s. 6d. t 

There is much that is amusing in newspaper criticism. We had 
a very fine example in the Morning Advertiser on Saturday week, 
One does not look for literary criticism in that respectable organ 
of the Licensed Victuallers ; but on the day in question there were 
three columns devoted to Cicero, Astonishment compelled us to 
read. The reviewer concluded as follows :—“ Cicero at Tusculum 
is no unworthy-accompaniment of the sketch which Macaulay has 
drawn of Warren Hastings, or that with which we are all familiar, 
of Fox at Strawberry Hill.” t is surely, to say the least, too bad 
in a writer thus to presume on the ignorance of his readers. By- 
the-bye, we hear that the present sub-editor of the journal in question 
(Mr. Risborough Sharman) is to be sub-editor of the new London 
paper, the Afetropolitan, which will make its appearance Ina few 
days, and which will be published at 13, Fleet Street. 

We hear that a second edition of “The Lichen-Flora of Great 


Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands,” by the Rev. W. A. 


Leighton, of Luciefelde, near Shrewsbury, will shortly be pobicet 
We believe that the book is “Ae recognized authority on the subjec 
amongst botanists. . 2 eat 

We read in the City Press of last week the following pie 
ment :—“For sale, the original oil-painting of the celebrated : 
Gwynne, painted by Sir Peter Lely nearly two hundred ye We 
Is it come to this, that the favourite @ ® 
€ 


To be seen at the Railway Tavern, Liverpool Street, City. 
ask, Can this be true ? : : 
monarch, and the delight of the British play-going public, 
portrait—the work of the master-painter of her time—put UP or 
in a railway hotel ? 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
Messrs. Richard Bentley and Son. 


New Homes for the Old Country: Three Years’ Experience in 
jystralia and New Zealand. By George Baden-Powell, Demy 8vo, 
with 45 Illustrations. x 

Journals and Letters of Sir George Jackson, K.C.B. From the 
peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons. 


The Elegies of Albius Tibullus, Roman Knight. Translated into 
English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrated Notes. By 
James Cranstoun, B.A. Crown 8vo. 

A Manual of English Prose Literature, designed mainly for the 
gsistance of Students in English Composition. By W. Minto, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Industrial. 
By David Page, LL.D. sth edition. Crown 8vo. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


Rome. By Francis Wey. Containing 346 Engravings by the 
best French Artists, and a Plan of Rome. 
Rossel’s Posthumous Papers. Translated from the French. 


Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 


The Natural History of Creation. A Series of Popular Scientific 
lectures On the General Theory of Progression of Species. By Pro- 
fessor Ernst Hzeckel, of the University of Jena. 

The Rev. Frederick W. Robertson (of Brighton). New 
Editions of his Life and Works in preparation. 

Memoirs of the Countess Leonora Christina of Schleswig-Hol- 
sein. Translated from the German by F. E. Bunnétt. 

Bokhara: its History and Conquest. By Professor Arminius 
po z'b of the University of Pesth, Author of “ Travels in Central 
Asia,” &c. 

The Operations of the German Armies in France, from Sedan to 
the End of the War of 1870-1. By Major William Blume. Trans- 
hited by E. M. Jones, Captain 20th Foot, F.R.G.S., &c. 

Pandurang Hari: a Tale of Mahratta Life Sixty Years Ago. 
Edited, from the Edition of 1826, by Sir Henry Bartle E. Frere, 
G.CS.L, K.C.B. 

The English Constitution. By Walter Bagehot. A New edition. 
Crown 8vo. 

In Quest of Coolies: a South Sea Sketch. By James L. A. Hope. 
Crown 8vo. With 5 IIlustrations. 

Streams from Hidden Sources. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
Over Volcanoes ; or, Through France and Spain in 1871. By A. 

man. 

Contemporary English Psychology. From the French of Pro- 
tssor Th. Ribot. James Mill, A. Bain, John Stuart Mill, George 
H, Lewes, Herbert Spencer, Samuel Bailey. 
uae Portraits: Sketches of Statesmen. By T. Wemyss 


Messrs. Longmans and Co. 


The Imperial and Colonial Constitution of the Britannic Empire, 
including Indian Institutions. By Sir Edward Creasy, M.A., Author 
of“ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The People’s Blue Book. By Charles Tennant. Fourth edition, 
revised, enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time; with a 
Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

¢ Odes and Epodes of Horace: a Metrical Translation into 

English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. 
New edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Judas, or a Brother's Inquiry Concerning the Betrayer. A Dream, 











*. By the Rev. H. H. Dobney, Author of “Vision of Redemp- | 


i ” ” - 
on,” “Free Churches,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


The Nine Hours’ Movement. Industrial and Household Tales. | 


By ~ Meteyard, Author of “ The Life of Wedgwood,” &c. 1 vol. 
vO, 
Three Centuries of Modern History. By Charles Duke Yonge, 
Regius Professor of Modern History and English Literature in 
sicen's College, Belfast. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
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The Learner's Companion to Morell’s Grammar and Analysis. 
A be B. Morgan, Head Master of the Cathedral Grammar School, 

ristol. 

_Poésies Frangaises pour Récitation Journaliére ; Avec des Notices 
Littéraires, et la Traduction en Anglais des Idiomes et des Mots 
peu Communs, Par Ad. Duhart-Fauvet, de Université de France. 
Second edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

Tubercular Consumption, and the Breath Rebreathed. By Dr. 
Mac Cormac, M.D., Belfast. 

Mr. T. C. Newby. 

The Alvareda Family. Translated from the Spanish. By Vis- 
count Pollington. A Novel. Post 8vo. Feb. 2oth. 

Ruth Orton, A Novel. By Mrs. Snelling. Post 8vo. Feb. 24th. 

Through All Ills. A Novel. By the Author of “ Fenacar 
Grange.” 2 vols. Post 8vo. Feb. 25th. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Lord Kilgobbin. By Charles Lever. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Story of the Plébiscite. Related by one of the 7,500,000 
who voted “ Yes.” By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. Post 8vo. 


Messrs. F. Warne and Co. 

Representative Actors: a Collection of Criticisms, Anecdotes, 
Personal Descriptions, &c., referring to many celebrated British 
Actors, from the Sixteenth to the present Century. With Notes, 
Memoirs, and a Short Account of English Acting. With Steel 
Portraits and full Index. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “ The 
Book of Authors.” 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. With Steel Portrait, and 
numerous page illustrations. In small crown 8vo. 
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GLENFIELD -STARCH 
IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
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